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PREFACE 


To talk of India’s political problem is to bring one face 
to face with a labyrinth of innumerable intricacies in the 
shape of inter-social, inter-provincial and inter-communal 
topics. It has been an unfortunate phenomenon that whenever 
this land of ours has faced any serious crisis there have often 
shot up in our public life a large number of schools of thought, 
not only conflicting in their opinions but invariably anta- 
gonistic to each other, with the result that in the midst of the 
tumultuous clash of interests the very problem on which the 
whole pivot of our public life revolved, has invariably been 
pushed aside and left India’s millions helpless. 


In an age of faction, partisanship, personal rancour, and 
communal animosity healthy criticisms are rarely to be found 
either in the press or on the public platform or in private 
circles. Misrepresentations, misinterpretations and _vilifica- 
tions are not rare. Respective groups in justification. of 
their conflicting standpoints not only cloud the issues but do 
not hesitate to throw mud at each other. In such an atmosphere 
a dispassionate study becomes difficult. 


In order to put the true facts before those in search of 
truth, I am presenting a collection of the correspondence which 
took place between Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India 
Muslim League on the one hand, and several of our contem- 
porary leaders on the other. The correspondence speaks for 
itself, I have no ¢omments to make: except that-I would ask 
the reader in the words of Bacon :— .~ 


—“ Read not to contradict a -eonfute, nor ‘to believe, 
and take for granted, nor to find ialk and discourse but to 
weigh and consider.” 


Bombay, SYED SHARIFUDDIN PEERZADA. 
January, 1944. 
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LEADERS’ CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH MR. JINNAH 


From M. A. Jinnau Esq., M.u.A., President, All-- 
India Muslim League. 


New Delhi, November 5th, 1939. 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 


I wish to thank you for giving me the interview on: 
the 4th of November as you had promised in your letter 
of the 28th of October wherein you stated that you will 
be glad at some suitable moment to endeavour further 
to elucidate any points that there may be in doubt as 
desired by the resolution of the Working Committee of 
the All-India Muslim League of the 22nd of October. 


In my interview with you on the 4th of November 
the subject was fully discussed and now, as desired by 
Your Excellency, I am herewith submitting to you the: 
following points for your consideration and early 
reply :-— 

(1) that as soon as circumstances may permit or 
immediately after the war the entire problem of 
India’s future constitution, apart from the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, shall be xan 
and reconsidered de novo ; 
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(2) that no declaration shall, either in principle or 
otherwise, be made or any constitution be enacted 
by His Majesty’s Government or the Parliament 
without the approval and the consent of the two 
major communities of India, viz., the Mussal- 
mans and the Hindus 3 : 

(3) that His Majesty’s Government should try and 
meet all reasonable national demands of the 
Arabs in Palestine ; eee 

(4) that the Indian troops will not be used outside 
India against any Muslim power or country. 


Thave already, in my interview, fully explained the 
Yeasons and the grounds in support of these points over 
and above of what is indicated jn the statement of the 
18th of September and the resolution of the 22nd of 
October of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, copies of which have already been sent 
to Your Excellency, 


There is one more point which was mentioned in 
the statement of the Working Committee of the 18th of 
September, viz., the question of securing justice and 
fairplay to the Mussalmans in the Congress-governed 
Provinces where even their elementary rights were being 
ruthlessly trampled upon ; but as the Congréss Ministries 
have gone ont of office I do hot “desire to say anything 
regarding this matter at Present, ~~" 
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May I inform Your Excellency that I am leaving 
dor Bombay tomerrow morning. 


Yours sincerely, 


M. A. JINNAH. 


To M. A. Jinnan, Eso., .1.L.A., President, All-India 
“Muslim League. : 


The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, 
November 7th, 1939. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


* Many thanks for your letter of 5th November. I 
fully appreciate the importance of the points which you 
raise and I will not fail to let you have as early a reply 
as practicable. 


/ 


Yours sincerely, 
LINLITHGOW. 


From M. A. Junnan, Esq., M.1.A., President, All- 
Tndia Muslim League. 


\ _. Bombay, November 18th, 1939. 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 
Thank you for your letter of the 7th November 


1939. Since the receipt of your letter I have been pressed 
with inquizies from different parts of the country as to 
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how and where we stand. Would you, therefore, mind’ 
if I were to publish my letter to Your Excellency, dated’ 
the 5th November and your letter under reply. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. A. Jinnan. 


To M. A. Jinnan, Esq., M.L.A., President, All. 

India Muslim League. 
Viceroy’s Camp, 
November 26th, 1939.. 
re 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Thank you for your letter of the 18th November. T 
quite understand your anxiety to publish your letter to: 
me of the 5th November and my acknowledgment of it.. 
I should welcome it if you could postpone publication 
for, say, another ten days, as I am anxious that the 
interval between publication by you and my reply- 
(which naturally must take some little time to prepare: 
as I have to consult His Majesty’s Government) should 
be as short as possible. But if you feel that it is essen- 
tial for you to publish without waiting so long, I can: 
raise no objection, though I would ask you to be kind 
enough to let me know in advance the date you contem- 
plate. 

Yours sincerely, 
Linrrricow.. 
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TELEGRAM 
From Mr. Jinnan, Bombay. 
To Lorp Linuirucow, New Delhi. 
Dated the 29th November 1939. 


Hope my letter eighteenth has reached your Excel- 
dency am waiting for reply as soon as possible. 


TELEGRAM 


M. A. Jinnau, Eso. 
Little Gibbs Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


29th November, 1939. 
Many thanks for your telegram of today. I hope 


~you will by now have received my letter of 27th 
‘November posted from Bahawalpur—ViceEroy. 


To M. A. Jinnan, Esq., M.L.A., President, All- 
“India Muslim League. 


Viceroy’s Camp, India, 
Calcutta, December 23rd, 1939. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


I am now in a position to reply to your letter of 
November Sth, in which you submitted certain points 
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for my consideration. You will, I am sure, appreciate 
that more than one of your questions, if considered in 
the light of all the implications involved in it, would raise: 
issues affecting othe: communities in India, and that this- 
correspondence between us would not be an appropriate 
medium for making pronouncements on them. But I 
hope that my answers, limited though their scope may be 
by this consideration, will none-the-less serve to remove: 
your difficulties. 


2. My answer to your first question is that the 
declaration I made with the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government on Octobe: 18th last does not exclude exami- 
nation of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 


3. With reference to your second point, 1 cam 
assure you that His Majesty’s Government are not under 
any misapprehension as to the importance of the content- 
ment of the Muslim community to the stability and’ 
success of any constitutional developments in India. 
You need therefore have no fear that the weight which 
your community’s position in India necessarily gives: 
their views will be understood. 


4. In framing their policy for Palestine, His- 
Majesty’s Government have endeavoured to meet alk 
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reasonable Arab demands, and they continue to be fully 
alive to the importance of that issue. 


5. Finally you asked for an assurance that Indian 
troops will not be used outside India against any Muslim: 
power or country. This question is fortunately hypothe- 
tical, since His Majesty is not at war with any Muslim: 
power. You will appreciate, however, that it is impos- 
sible to give a guarantee in terms so wide as those of 
your letter, which would have the effect of limiting 
India’s right to use its own army in its own defence in 
circumstances which cannot now be foreseen ; in the 
present situation, however, as you are aware, every 
precaution has been taken by His Majesty’ s Government 
at the instance of the Government of India to ensure 
that Muslim feeling in India on this matter is fully 
respected. 


Yours sincerely, 
LINLITHGOW.. 


10, Aurangzeb Road, 
New Delhi, 6th F ebruary, 1940. 


Dear Lord Linlithgow, 
IT am herewith sending a copy of the Working 


Committee’s resolution passed on the 3rd of February, 
1940, regarding the correspondence that has passed! 
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between Your Excellency and myself for your consi- 
deration. 
Yours sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnan. 

'To 

H. E. Lorn Linuirueow, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
New Delhi. 

Passed at the meeting of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League held at Gul-i-Raana, 
Hardinge Avenue, New Delhi, on the 3rd and 4th of 
February, 1940, under the Presidentship of Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah. 

RESOLUTION NO. 1: 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League considered the correspondence that has passed 
between Mr, Jinnah, the President, and His Excellency 
the Viceroy, ending with his final reply dated 23rd 
December 1939. The Committee is of the opinion that 
the reply of His Excellency is not satisfactory as certain 
important points still require further clarification and 
elucidation. The Committee therefore, empowers the 
President to place the views of the Working Committee 
‘before His Excellency and request him to reconsider 
the matter regarding the assurances asked for in the 
resolution of the Working Committee dated the 18th of 
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‘September and the 22nd of October, 1939, and thereby 
remove all doubts and apprehensions from the mind 
-of Muslim India. 


New Delhi, February 23rd, 1940. 
‘Dear Lord Linlithgow, 


I placed the whole correspondence that had passed 
between Your Excellency and myself, ending with your 
letter dated December 23, 1939, before the meeting of 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
on February 3, 1940. 


As was desired by Your Excellency in our conver- 
sation on February 6, I now beg to state briefly the 
-views of the Working Committee, which are as follows :— 


The Working Committee appreciate the clarification 
made by Your Excellency regarding the first point and 
are glad to note that the declaration made by Your 
Excellency, with the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, on October 18, 1939, does not exclude the exami- 
nation of any part either of the Act of 1935 or of the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 


As regards the second point, the Working Com- 
mittee do not feel satisfied as the request made for a 
-definite assurance has not been met, namely, that no 
-declaration should, either in principle or otherwise, be 
made or any constitution be enforced by His Majesty’s 
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Government or enacted by Parliament without the 
approval and consent of the Mussalmans of India We 
recognise Your Excellency’s assurance when you state 
“His Majesty’s Government are not under any misap 
prehension as to the :mportance of the contentment of 
the Muslim community to the stability and success of 
any constitutional development m India You need, 
therefore, have no fea: that the weight which you 
community’s position in India necessarily gives then 
views, will be underrated” But, I regret to say, this 
does not meet the port raised by the Mushm League, 
because it still leaves the position of the ninety million 
Mussalmans of India only in the region of consultation 
and counsel, and vests the final decision 1n the hands of 
Gieat Britain to determine the fate and future of Muslim 
India We regret that we cannot accept this position 


As to the policy for Palestine, the Worthing Com- 
mittee of the All India Muslim League wish to impress 
upon His Majesty’s Government that a solution should 
be found to the satisfaction of the Arabs The Com 
mittee aie glad to note, as Your Excellency «tates, that 
His Majesty’s Government have endeavomed to meet 
all reasonible Arab demands, and they continue to be 
fully alive to that 1ssue But the eyes of the Muslim 
world are watching the situation keenly and a defimte 
solution should be found without Ielav 
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With regard to the use of Indian troops against 
any Muslim Power or country, the Committee feel that 
Your Excellency has misunderstood the position. When 
we asked for an assurance that Indian troops will not 
be used outside India against any Muslim Power or 
country, it was not intended that they shall not be used 
:for the defence of the country in case of an attack on, 
or aggression against India. While we thank Your 
Excellency for informing us that every precaution has 
been taken by His Majesty's Government, at the instance 
of the Government of India, to insure that Muslim 
feeling in India on this matter is fully respected we feel 
that further clarification of the position is necessary. 


It is required of the Muslim League to give: 
assurance of wholehearted co-operation and active sup- 
port on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the British 
Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war. 
The Committee are of opinion that before doing that they 
must feel confident that the future of the Mussalmans 
of India is not left in the region of uncertainty or doubt- 
ful possibility. Consequently, we do not consider it 
unreasonable on our part to ask for a definite assurance 
that no commitments will be made with regard to the: 
future constitution of India or any interim settlement 
with any other party without our approval and consent. 
If His Majesty’s Government are prepared to treat the 
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leadership of the Mussalmans as a responsible body, 
then they must be trusted, especially where the question 
-of determining their own future is concerned. 


We are constrained to state that Your Excellency 
is unnecessarily over-anxious about the interests of other 
communities. It has never been our desire unjustly to 
harm any community. The issues that have been raised 
by us are due to apprehensions that the British Govern- 
ment may be stampeded by other powerful organisations 
in the country into adopting a course or agreeing to a 
settlement in the matter of India’s constitution which 
may prove not only highly detrimental to the interests 
of the Mussalmans but may be disastrous for them. 


As regards Palestine and the use of Indian troops, 
our demands, as explained by me above, cannot in any 
way prejudice the interests of any other community. 
Tt is not possible in a letter of this kind to state fully 
the various reasons and details ; but, if Your Excellency 
so desires, I shall be very glad to place the views of 
the Committee before you in fuller details at an early 
-date, whenever Your Excellency finds it convenient. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Jinnan. 
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H. E. the Viceroy’s letter to Mr. Jinnah, 


Dated, April 19, 1940: 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 
IT was glad to gather from your letter of February 
24, that my letter to you of December 23 had removed’ 
some of the doubts, which had been felt by the All-India 
Muslim League. I do not read your letter as indicating 
that the Working Committee of the League expects any- 
thing further from me in your points—the scope of the 
examination of the constitutional position to follow war 
and the policy in Palestine. 


You ask. however, for further clarification of the 
position in regard to the use of Indian troops against 
Muslim Powers or countries, while explaining, as I note 
and appreciate, that you had no intention of attempting | 
to circumscribe their use in defending India against 
attack or aggression. I presume that you do not expect 
a guarantee, which it would obviously be impossible to. 
give, binding us in future contingencies which no one 
can foresee. But you need have no fear that if at any 
time such a contingency arose the consideration under- 
lying your suggestion would be overlooked. Fortunately, 
however, so far as the present situation is concerned, 
His Majesty’s Government .are in friendly and sympa- 
thetic relations with all Muslim Powers to some of 
whom indeed they are bound by alliance, while with the 
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1est they are on terms of most cordial firendship 

You represent that your second point was not felt 
by the Working Committee to be adequately met by 
the terms of my Jettet You have no doubt noticed the 
passage in the Secretary of State’s speech on Apuil 18 
am which he used these words . 

“ But that does not mean that the future constitution 
of India 1s to be a constitution dictated by the Govern 
men and Pailiament of this country against the wishes 
of the Indian people The undertaking given by His 
Mayesty’s Government to examine the constitutional field 
m consultation with representatives of all parties and 
interests m India connotes not dictation but negotiation 
Admittedly a substantial measure of agieement amongst 
the communities in India 1s essential if the vision of a 
umted India, which has inspired the Jabouis of so many 
Indians and Englishmen, 1s to become a reality , for I 
cannot believe that any Government or Parliament m 
this country would attempt to impose by force upon, for 
example, 80 million Muslim subjects of His Mayesty in 
India, a form of constitubon under which they would 
not Ine peacefully ad contentedly ” 

Thus statement, I am sure you will agree, hos 
removed any possible doubts on this pont 

Yours sincerely, 
LINLITHCOW. 





a 


- reported, ‘good bag today, polished off rebels,’ it being borne 


in mind that the ‘rebels’ thus hanged or blown from guns were 
not taken in arms but: villagers apprehended ‘on -Suspicion’. 


During this march ‘atrocities were committed in the burning - 


of villages and massacre‘ of innocent ‘inhabitants at - which 
Mohammad Tuglak himself would - have stood ashamed, 
How General’ Havelock behaved after entering Cawnpore 
is written by Charles Ball as followsi—- 
“General Havelock began to wreak. a°terrible vengeance 
for the death -of Sir Hugh Wheeler. Batch upon batch of 
natives mounted: the scaffold. “The calmness of mind and 
nobility of demeanour which some of the revolutionaries 
showed at the time of death was such as would do credit to 
those who martyred themselves for devotion to a principle.” 
_ Charles Ball’s Indian Muttny, vol. I. p. 388. . 
First the British and Sikh soldiers were ordered to plunder 
the’ city and then the business. of hanging was started. The 
most insulting was the event of forcing: the Brahmins to lick 
with their tongues a blood-stained-spot which was suspected 
to be tainted with the blood of the English ladies, alleged to 


have been murdered by Revolutionaries. The - object of this 


heinoiis act is described by one English Historian as below:—- 
‘T- know that the act of touching Feringhi.-blood and 
washing it with a sweeper’s broom degrades a high caste 
Hindoo from his religion. Not only this but !make them do 
it because I know it. Wecould not wreak a true revenge 
unless wé' trample all their religious instincts under foot, 
before we hang them, so that they may not-have the satisfaction 
of dying as Hindoos.”....:....[bid. 
' - Some outrages which were ‘committed after the siege of 


‘Delhi by the ‘soldiers of the company may also be mentioned. 


“A fter.the siege was over, the outrages committed by our 
army are simply heart-rending. A wholesale vengeance is 
being taken without distinction of friend and:fo2» As regards 
the looting, we have indeed surpassed Nadirshah !? 

Lord Elphinstone wrote the above in-his letter to Lord 
Lawrence. __ oe ean i a 
~ Again Lord Montgomery Martin writes :— 2 . 

“AIL the city people found within the‘walls, when our 
troops entered, were bayonetted on the spot ; and the number 
was considerable, as you. may suppose, when I tell you that 
in some houses forty or fifty persons were hiding. These 
were not mutineers, but residents of the city, who trusted to 
our well-known mild rule for pardon... 1 am glad to say they 
were disappointed.” 
- Pow Hindus and Muslims before being put to death were 
defiled writes Russell *— 
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Proceedings of the meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League held on June 15, 
16 and 17, 1940 at Bombay :— 


Resolved : The Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, while being of the opinion that further 
clarification contained in the letter of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated April 19, 1940, with regard to the 
assurances asked for by the All-India Muslim League 
is not satisfactory, endorses the following from the 
statement issued by the President, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
on May 27, 1940 : 


“Up to the present moment, we have not created 
any difficulty nor have we embarrassed the British Gov- 
~ ernment in the prosecution of the war. The provinces 
where the Muslim League has a dominant voice have 
been left free to co-operate with the British Government, 
pending their consideration with regard to the assurances 
we have asked for, and in particular that the British 
Government should make no declaration regarding the 
future constitutional problems of India and the vital 
issues that have been raised in that connection without 
our approval and consent. 


“ Nevertheless, without prejudice to the adjustment 
of the larger issues later on, we were even willing, as far 
back as November last, to consider the proposal of the - 
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Viceroy to bring about an honourable and workable 
adjustment in the provincial field, which would have 
been followed up with our representatives being appoint- 
ed to the Executive Council of the Central Government 
to the extent permissible within the framework of the 
present constitution and exitsing law. But this proposal 
was summarily rejected by Mr. Gandhi and_ the 
Congress. 


““ A similar attempt was again made by His Excel- 
Jency early in February, which met with the same fate. 
Since then it seems that the Viceroy has been waiting 
for the Congress to pass its word. 


“ With regard to Mr. Amery’s statement and the 
broadcast appeal of His Excellency the Viceroy, may I 
say that it is up to the British Government to show trust 
in Muslim leadership. There are many ways of doing 
so—and, as confident friends seek our wholehearted co- 
operation, we shall not fail.” 


The Working Committee looks with alarm at the 
growing menace of Nazi aggression which has been most 
ruthlessly depriving’ one nation after another of its 
liberty and freedom and regards the unprovoked attack 
by the Italian Government against the Allies as most 
unwarranted and immoral at a time when France was. 
engaged in a brave struggle against very heavy odds. 
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The grave world situation demands serious efforts 
on the pait of every Indian fo the defence of his country, 
and the Working Committee calls upon the Government 
of India to prepare the country in an oiganised manner 
to meet every eventuality. The Committee is constiained 
to state that the proposals for the Defence of India 
indicated in the statement of Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Commandei-in-Chief, as well as the 
statements of some provincial Governors, are wholly 
inadequate to meet the urgent 1equirements of the situa- 
tidn. The Committee, therefore, authorises its President 
to ente. mto communication with His Excellency the 
Viceroy with a view to exploring the possibility of devis- 
img ptompt and effective measures to mobilise the 
country’s resources for the puipose of intensifying war 
efforts and the defence of India. 


The Committee is of the view that, unless a satis- 
factory basis for close co-operation is agreed upon on 
an All-India basis and not province-wise between the 
Government and the Muslim League and such other 
parties as are willing to undertake the responsibility for 
the defence of the country in the face of imminent 
danger, the real purpose and objective will not be served 
and achieved. The Working Committee is of the opinion 
that, in view of the immediate grave danger that is facing 
the country, real purpose will not be served hy the 
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Mussalmans and others merely joining the proposed 
provincial and district war committees with their present 
scope and functions. 


Mr. Jinnah’s letter. 


Dated, Simla, July 1, 1940. 
‘Dear Mr. Laithwaite, 
I.am enclosing herewith a rough note of the points 
I discussed with him on June 27, 1940, in the course 
of my interview. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. A. Jinnan. 


Nare: That no pronouncement or statement should 
tbe made by His Majesty’s Government which would, in 
any way, militate against the basic and fundamental 
principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of division 
of India and creating Muslim States in the North-west 
and Eastern zones ; and it may be stated that that ideal 
mow has become the universal faith of Muslim India. 


That His Majesty’s Government must give definite 
and categorical assurances to the Mussalmans of India 
that no interim or final scheme of constitution would 
be adopted by the British Government without the pre- 
vious approval of Muslim India. 


Jn view of the rapid developments in Europe and 
grave danger that is facing India, it is fully realised 
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that everything should be done that 1s possible to inten~ 
sify war efforts and mobilise all the resources of India 
for her defence for the purpose of mamtaimmg internal. 
security, peace and tranquillity, and to ward off external 
aggression But this can only be achieved provided the 
British Government aie ready and willmg to associate 
the Muslim leadeishtp as equal partners in the Govern 

ment both at the Centre and in all the provinces In 
othe: words, Muslim India leadership must be fully 
trusted as equals, and have equal share in the authority 
and control of the Governments, Central and Provincial 


Provisionally and during the penod of the war 
the following steps should be taken to comply with the 
formula, namely, co operation with the Government with 
equal share in the authority of the Government 


(A) That the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
should be enlarged, within the framework of the present 
constituional existing Jaw, the additional] number to 
be settled by further discusstons, but 2¢ being understood 
that the Muslim representation must be equal to that of 
the Hindus if the Congress comes in, otherwise they 
should have the majority of the additional members, as 
it ts obtious that the main burden and the responsibility 
will be borne by the Mussalmans im that case 

(B) In the provinces where Section 93 has to 
operate, non official advisers should be appomted, the 
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mumber to be fixed after further discussion, and the 
majority of the non-official advisers should be the repre- 
‘sentatives of Mussalmans ; and where the provinces can 
be run by combination of parties or ‘ coalition ’, natur- 
‘ally it would be for the parties concerned to adjust 
‘matters by agreement among themselves. 


(C) There should be a War Council consisting 
‘of not less than fifteen members, including the President, 
‘to be presided over by His Excellency the Viceroy. I 
‘don’t like the expression “‘ War Consultative Committee.” 
‘This Council should regularly meet to deal with, any 
teview, the general situation as it may develop from time 
‘to time, and advise the Government with regard to 
‘matters in connection with the prosecution of the war 
generally, and in particular, the fullest development of 
the defence possible, and finance, and to make a thorough 
economic and industrial drive. In this body it will not 
be difficult to secure the representation and full co- 
operation of the Indian Princes, and as far as I can 
judge, they would have no difficulty in joining it. It is 
through this body that the association of the Princes can 
be secured. Here again, the representation of Muslim 
India must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress 
comes in, otherwise they should have the majority. 


Finally, the representatives of the Mussalmans on 
tthe proposed War Council and the Executive Council 
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of the Governor Geneial, and the additional non official 
advisers of the Goveinors, should be chosen by the 
Muslim League 


HE the Viceioy’s Jette: to Mr Jinnah 


Sumla, July 6, 1940. 
Dear Mi Jinnah, 


I am much obliged foi the private and petsonal 
memorandum headed “tentative proposal ” which you 
were hind enough to send me im your letter to my ‘Private 
Secretary on July 1 I note the points taken in para- 
graph one of that memorandum, and sm the first sentence” 
of patagiaph two both of which you emphrsised im our 
recent conversation I welcome also the amplification, 
as putting me in fuller possession of your mind, of that 
conversition represented by the balance of your letter. 
But certain of the points suggest that there may be some- 
shght mistpprehension, which you will, I think, agree 
that it would be desirable that I should clew without 
delay 


As regards the expansion of my Executive Council, 
this would, as you rightly observe mn your n emorandum, 
be wathm the existing constitutional scheme In other 
words, any Council <o expanded would co operate as & 
whole and as a single Government of Indiv It 15 not x 
ease of stuhing a balance between the different interests 
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or of preserving the proportions between the important 
parties. As you yourself indicated in the course of our 
conversation, there are parties other than either Congress 
or the Muslim League who may fairly claim to be 
considered for inclusion, and there is a very definite 
limit of numbers to any possible expansion. 


At the same time I really accept the importance, 
in the event of any expansion, of securing adequate 
representation of Muslim interests, and that is a point 
which I would bear in mind. There is, however, as you 
will see from my explanation, no question of responsi- 
bility falling in greater or less degree on any particular 
section. Responsibility will be that of the Governor- 
General-in-Council as a whole. Again, it will be clear 
that under the existing law and practice it must remain 
with the Secretary of State, in consultation with the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, and such persons 
cannot be the nominees of political parties, however 
important ; though it may, of course, be assumed that 
both the Secretary of State and the Governor-General 
would, in all cases, do their utmost to select persons from 
the various sections of the community. 


I need not remind you that under law the whole 
responsibility for Government in section 93 provinces 
vests exclusively in the Governor, although a Governor 
can, of course, take advantage of the assistance of any 
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advisers he may appomt Whether, and 1f so at what 
pomt and in what strength, non official advisers from 
political parties should be appointed in provinces under 
section 93 administration, in the event of an expansion 
of the Governor General’s Council, would clearly call 
for consideration m the light of crrcumstances of each 
province You will, I think, agree with me also that the 
importance of the community from which advisers are 
drawn in a particular province has a duect beaiimg 


Your idea for a War Council 1s, m my view, well 
worth while considering, though details would have to be 
worked out Heie agam there are, of course, many 
parties to be considered other than the Muslim League 
or Congress 


As regards section III of you memorandum, I 
ought, I think,to make at clear that at would be consti 
tutionally impossible for the choice of Muslim gentle- 
men to be appomted to any expanded Executive Council! 
or as non official advisers to rest with the Muslim League. 
But an the contmgency envisaged you need not fear tht 
any suggestions you my put forward would not recene 
full consideration 


Let me in conclusion thank you agun for your very 
clear and valuable memorandum 1 iealise, of course, 
fully that at 1s not merely private and per-ondl, but thit, 
am your own words, it embodies a tentative proposal. 
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Tam sure that you will agree with me that it is well that 
‘there should be no misunderstanding on the important 
points on which I have touched above. 


Yours sincerely, 
LINLITHGOW. 
Mr. Jinnah’s letter. 
Bombay, July 17, 1940. 
Dear Lord Linlithgow, 


I am in receipt of your letter of July 6, 1940, and 
‘thank you for it. 


As regards the constitutional and legal position 
‘that you have been good enough io point out to me in 
‘connection with the expansion of the Executive Council, 
-and also with regard to the appointment of advisers to 
the Governor and the position of the Governor, working 
‘under Section 93 I fully appreciate it. 


a 


I am glad that the idea of constituting a War Coun- 
-cil, in your ‘opinion, is well worthwhile considering. 
No doubt the details would have to be worked out. But 
I do not think there is anything in my memorandum 
which cannot be given effect to by way of convention 
and, if the Secretary of State and yourself meet us in 
‘the spirit of trust and co-operation, the legal and cons- 


‘ 
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titutional formalities can be met and complied with. 
What is required is the spirit of complete understanding. 

I am, however, grateful to you for your assurance 
in paragraph five of your letter, with regard to the choice 
of Muslim gentlemen to be appointed to the Executive 
Council o: as non-official adviseis, which runs as fol- 
lows : “ But in the contingency envisaged you need not 
fear that any suggestion you may put forward would not 
receive full consideration.” On my paat, I hope that 
I shall meet you in every reasonable way possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. A. Jinnan. 


H. E. the Viceroy’s letter to Mi. Jinnah en route 
to Poona. 


August 5, 1910. 
Dear Mi. Jinnah, 


T have had the advantage of recent discussion with 
you in regaid to the general political situation in India, 
and T have reported our conversations on that matter to 
His Majesty’s Government, with whom also Dhave been 
in consultation as to the desirability of some further 
statement designed to remove misunderstandings and 
further to clarify their intentions in the constitutional 
field. I am glad to say that I have now been authorised 
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ed 


‘to make the statement of which I enclose a copy. It 
will be published in the morning papers of Thursday 
August 8, and I would ask you to treat it as entirely 
secret and for your personal information until then. 


As you will see His Majesty’s Government have: 
authorised me to invite a cerlain number of represen- 
tative Indians to join my Executive Council, and they 
have authorised me further to establish a War Advisory 
Council which would meet at regular intervals and which 
would contain representatives of the Indian States and’ 
of other interests in the national life of India as a whole. 
I trust sincerely that you and the organisation of which 
you are the President will be prepared to join with me in 
the Central Government and in the War Advisory Coun- 
cil ; and I would greatly appreciate it if you are able to - 
let me have a reply by August 21 at the latest. I would 
hope to have an opportunity of conversation with you in 
Bombay on August 13, and I suggest that this would be 
a convenient opportunity to clear the ground for your 
formal reply. I would only add that I am anxious that 
the names of the expanded Executive Council should 
appear not later than the end of August, and those of the 
War Advisory Council by the middle of September at 
the latest and if possible earlier than that date. 


Yours sincerely, 


LINLITHGOW..- 
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Letter from H E the Viceroy to Mr Jinnah 
Dated August 14, 1910 
Dear Mr Jinnah, 


I think 1t may be convement for you to have in 
‘writng the mformation on the pomts below which I 
gave you in our conversation today I mformed you in 
that conver-ation first that my statement clearly safe 
guarded the Mushm position im relation to future consti 
tutional development secondly, that I equally provided 
a basis on which the Muslims could, if they so desired, 
co operate at the Centre As I explained to you m out 
earlier conversation, I cannot yet take up the issue of 
the provinces but I do not contemplate non official 
advisers at any rate at this stage 


Yon asked me the probable strength of the expanded 
Executive Couneil I cannot, for reasons which you will 
appieciate, yet indicate a precise figmie, but the total 
strength of the Council will be Inkely to be in the neigh 
bouthood of 11 If, as I trust, the Muslim League ae 
piepared to accept my mination, I would Ihe you to 
let me have 4 panel of names, say four, with 4 sicw to 
my <electing two from it for appomtment to my Council 
Av Thave already made clear to you, Sir Zafrulla Khan, 
if he remains in my Council, will not count against this 
figure Tt clearly smpossible unt] the discussions on 


es 
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which Tam at present engaged are complete to indicate 
precisely what would be the parties represented in the 
expanded Council. 


The strength and composition of the War Advisory 
Council can clearly only be fixed after the expansion of 
the Executive Council is complete. Tere. too, I should 
he grateful if you would be good enough to Jet me have 
a panel of names for my consideration on the assumption 
that there would probably be, say. five Muslim League 
representatives out of a total of something in the neigh- 
hourhood of 20. 


As you will appreciate. T am very anxious to take 
very early decisions in these matters and to reach finality 
as regards the personnel of .the expanded Executive 
Council and of the Advisory Council at as early a date: 
as possible, and I hope that you will be able to assist me- 
by letting me have a very early reply. 


There is,-of course, no objection whatever to your 
communicating the information above to your colleagues 
confidentially, but I should be grateful if any publicity 
could be avoided for the present. 


Yours sincely, 


LINLITHGOW.. 
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HE the Viceroy’s letter. 


Dated Simla, September 25, 1940 
Dear Mi Jinnah, 


I duly received the iesolutions of the Woking 
Committee of the Muslim League passed at then meet 
ings in Bombay, on September 2 


Thave, I thik, made the genetal position perfectly 
cleai m the course of ou: conversation, and 2 1s unneces 
sary fo. me to enter mto fuithe: detail about it here As 
regards ceitam specific matters, I would, howeve, put 
on record that I explained to you the constitutional 
1easons which make it essential that the choice of mem 
beis of the Governor Genetal’s Executive Council must 
zest eaclusively with the Goveino: General and the 
Secretary of State, with whom 1 must 1est to tender 
advice in thts matte: to His Majesty I appreciate, how 
ever, the difficulties which, you made it clear to me, 
confronted you in connection with the formation of the 
piel which I had earlier suggested to you, and mm the 
light of our discussion } am content that the selection of 
iepresentatves, while resting with the Governor General, 
should be bused, m the case of the Mushm League (and, 
should they so desire, of the other parties to he repre 
sented in my Council) not on a panel formally subnutted, 
but on confidential discussion between the leader of the 
puty concerned and myself 
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[ have also indicated the impracticability of a final 
‘decision as to the total strength of the expanded Council 
-or as to the allocation of portfolios (a matter which 
must, of course, rest entirely with the Governor-General) 
until the replies of all those who may be invited to serve 
have been received. But I have made clear to you (as 
I have also to the leaders of the other parties whom I 
have recently seen) my attitude on both those issues. 


The general position of His Majesty’s Government 
‘had been made clear in my statement of August 8 and 
in the Secretary of State’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons on August 15, it is that His Majesty’s Government 
regard the expansion of my Council and the constitution 
-of a War Advisory Council as steps of the first import- 
-ance in terms of the association of Indian public opinion 
' with the conduct of the war by the Central Government 
and of the constitutional machinery of the Government 
-of India pending the post-war investigations, the machi- 
nery for which has been indicated in my statement and 
in Mr. Amery’s speech. His Majesty’s Government 
-sincerely trust that the Muslim League, like the other 
parties and interests which they have invited to join the 
expanded Council and to participate in the War Advisory 
‘Council, will respond to that invitation. Their collabo- 
‘ration in both those bodies will, of course, be entirely 
‘without prejudice to the consideration and decision after 
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the conclusion of the war, and on the basis already indi- 
cated in my statement, of the main constitutional issue. 
But His Majesty’s Government trust and anticipate that 
they and the other parties who are 1epresented in the 
expanded Council and the War Advisory Council will 
welcome the oppoitunity offered to them of influencing 
the cause of public affairs in the immensely important 
period which lies ahead, and, in so doing, will, in the 
working throughout the period of the war of those bodies, 
find a basis for that general co-operation, with full 
regaid to the interests of all concerned, on which the 
post-war constitution foreshadowed in my statement and. 
in the Secretary of State’s speech can be built. 


Yours sincerely, 
Lwuiticow. 


Mr. Jinnah’s letter. 
New Delhi, September 26, 1940. 


Dear Lord Linlithgow, 


I am in 1eceipt of your letter of September 25, 
1910, in reply to the resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League on September 2, 
which was despatched to you with my covering letter of 
September 5. 
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I shall place the matter befcre the Committee on 
September 28, and let you have the reply as soon as 
possible. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. A. Jinnag. 


H. E. the Viceroy’s letter. 


Dated, Simla, September 25, 1940 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


You asked me yesterday to let you have a formal 
reply before you left for Delhi to the resolutions which 
you were kind enough to send me earlier this month, 
and I accordingly send you a formal letter herewith. 
I have given the most careful consideration since we 
parted last night as to whether I could devise any form 
of words such as you mentioned to me which would 
meet the purpose which you had in view. I warned you, 
as you will remember, that I anticipated the greatest 
difficulty in doing so, and I am bound to confess with 
regret that I have in fact after the most careful thought 
found it impracticable. But, knowing your mind as I 
do, I have endeavoured in the last paragraph of my 
formal letter sent herewith to do what I could to make 
the general position clear, and I hope that that may be 
of assistance to you. I trust that in the light of our 
talks you will now be able to let me have a definite 
decision once your meeting at Delhi is over, and I trust 
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that that decision may be a favouable one ; for matters 
have now reached a stage at which it is essential that a 
definite conclusion should be reached. 
Yous sincerely, 
LinuirHcow. 

Mr. Jinnah’s letter. 

Dated New Delhi, September 26, 1910. 
Dear Loid Linlithgow, 

I thank you for your letter of September 25 and I 
extremely regiet that you are unable to meet me on the 
point which I raised during the couse of om convei- 
sation on the 24th, though in the couse of the discussions 
you appreciated and secognised that it was a vital point 
so far as the Muslim League was conceined, namely, 
that in the event of any othe: patty deciding later on 
to be associated with your Executive Council to assist 
in the prosecution of war it should be allowed to do so 
on terms that may be approved of and consented to by 
the Muslim League patty, as we were entering into, so 
to say, a “ war contract ”. 

I thank you for you endeavour in the last para- 
graph of your formal letter to do what you could to 
make the general position clear, but, I am afraid, it 
does not meet the point raised by me and I cannot 
derive much assistance from it. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.A. Jiynait. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH & MR. GANDHI 
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Mr. M. A. Jimah sent Mr. B. G. Kher with a 
pecial message to Gandhiji about) Hindu-Mushim 
Unity. Mr. Kher saw Gandhiji at Jithal. As a result 
of their conversation Gandhiji: addressed the following 
fetter to Mr. Jinnah from ‘Tithal : 


Tithal, May 22, 1937. 
Div Sune Jinnan, 


Kher has given me your message. J wish T could 
do something but Tam utterly helpless. My faith in 
Unity is as bright as ever: only T see no daylight out 
‘caf the impenetrable darkness. and ino sueh distress 
ery out to God for light. 


Yours sineerely, 


M. K. Gann. 


Letter frant Me. Gandhi to Mir Jinnah. 
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“ As I read it, the whole of your speech is a declara- 
tion of wai. Only, I had hoped you would reserve 
peor me as a bridge between the two. I see that you 
want no budge. I am sony. It takes two to mabe a 
quarrel. You won’t find me one, even if I cannot become 
a peace-maker. 


“This 1s not for publication, unless you desire it. 
Jt 1s wantten in all good faith and out of an anguished 
heart.” 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mi. Gandhi. 
Dated Bombay, Novembe: 5, 1937. 


“T am of opinion that I was fully justified in 
publishing your letter from Teethal last May ; I am 
of opmion that I was fully justified in doing so ; but 
your letter means something different fiom what I 
understand it to mean Surely it was open to you to 
offer you explanation to the public. The letter was 
not marked as it is usual to do so when its publication 
is not desiied by the writer, and my message to vou Was 
not private. Even now you do not mdicate how I have 
misunderstoad yout attitude or the contents of That 
Teter. 


“Tam sorry you think un speech at Lucknow i+ 
declaration of war. Tt is purely in selfalefenee. Kindly 
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read it again and try and understand it. Evidently you 
have not been following the course of events of the 
Jast twelve months. 


“ As to reserving you as a ‘ bridge® and ‘ peace- 
maker ©. dont vou think your complete silence for all 
these months has identified you with the Congress 
leadership. although J know that you are not even a 
four-anna member of that body. 


“JT regret to say that I find nothing definite or any 
constructive proposal in your lettey under reply, except 
that it is writlen in all good faith and out of an anguish- 
ed heart which I reciprocate.” 


Letter from Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Jinnah. 


Dated Segaon. February 3, 1938. 


“Pandit Nehru told me yesterday that you were 
complaining to the Maulana Sahib about the absence of 
any reply from me to your letter of November 5 in 
reply to mine of October 19. The letter was received 
by me when I was pronounced by ihe dociors to be 
seriously ill in Calcutta. The letter was shown to me 
three days after iis receipl!. Had I thought it necessarily 
called for a reply, even though I was ill I would have 
sent one. I have re-read the letter. I still think thai 
there was nothing useful that I could have said in reply- 
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away as State prisoners in the small hours of the 4th January, 
1932. Nene, 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
had already Ied the van. The rest of the Indian politicians 
led the rear. The Satyagrahis came forward in their thou 
sands, In 1921 they were thirty thousand in number and that 
was considered a big number. In 1930-31, within a short 
interval of ten months, ninety thousand men, women and 
children were convicted and sentenced. Noone knows how 
many were beaten, but the number can not be less than 3 or 4 
timesthe number imprisoned. People were either beaten 
down into paralysis of all activity, or simply tired gown by a 
‘eat and mouse ‘policy. The old game of beating prisoners 
was renewed. Office secrets were asked to be divulged, 
“Where are your papers, your books, and your lists pf subscrip- 
tions and voluntesrs?” That was the demand of Government 
and young men were harassed and unutterable things were 
said, unspeakable punishments were planned and executed. 
Imagine an advocate of the High Court being subjected to the 
torture of his hair being plucked out one by one as a mark of 
Police displeasure at his not giving out his name and address, 

New occasions called for new Ordinances. The United 
Provinces Emergency Powers Ordinance which was-issued on 
the 14th of December, 1931, authorised the Local Government 
to impose collective fines on the inhabitants of a particular 
area which could be recovered as Land Revenue.’ The three 
Ordinances relating to the North-West. Frontier Province 
were issued on the 24th of December, 1931. One of them ran 
onthe lines of the U. P. Ordinance and provided against 
non-payment of liabilittes, The other two were known as 

«NW.E.P, Emergency Powers Ordinance and the N. W. F. P. 
Unlawful Association Ordinance. a ee 

On the 4th of January, four new Ordinances were issued 
known as (1) the Emergency Powers Ordinance, (2) Unlawful 
Instigation Ordinance, (3) Unlawful Association Ordinance 
and (4) Prevention of Molestation and Boycott Ordinance. 

The events of 1932-33 ran on much the same lines as those 
of 1930-31. Only, the fight was more intensive and more 
determined, The repression was ever so much more ruthless’ 
and the suffering was ever so much more deep, 

The Government offensive started with the arrest of 
Gandhi and the President of the Congress, Sardar Vallabhbhai 

atel, in the early hours of the 4th of January. The above 
mentioned Ordinances of 1932 were issued the same morning 
and extended to several Provinces, Within the next few 
days, they were applied to practically the whole country. Many 
Provincial and subordinate Committees, Ashrams, National 
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Schools and other National institutions were declared unlawful, 


and their houses, furniture and funds and other moveables. 


suized: Most of the leading Congressmen in the country. were 


suddenly clapped into jails. The Congress organisation was: 
thus apparently left without leaders, without funds, and even: 


without any local habitation. The Congressmen who had been 
left behind were not, in spite of this sudden and determined 
swoop, without resources. 

Everyone took up the work wherever he. happened to be. 
The Working Committee had decided that vacancies on it, 
unlike in 1930, be not filled up and Sardar Vallabhbhai, anti- 


cipating his own arrest, had made out a list of several persons. 


who would act in his place during his absence one after 


another. The ‘Working: Committee had transferred all its 
powers to the President, and the President in his turn transferr= 


ed them to his successors who, in their turn, could nominate 
their-own successors with similar powers. .In- the Provinces 


also, .wherever it was possible, the whole power. of the: 


organisation was delegated to one person and . similarly . these 
powers percolated toa series of individuals exercising the 
rights of a Congress Committee in Districts, Thanas, Talukas 
and even villages. It wasthese individuals who came to be 
popularly known as ‘Dictators.’ are 
One of the difficulties: which faced the organisers of any 
Civil Disobedience campaign’ related to the Jaws which: 
could. be selected for disobedience. Itis evident that any 
law and every law may not be.disobeyed. . The ordinances 
with. their wide remifications sulved this difficulty for the 
Congress. In the different Provinces different items were 
selected, while there. were certain items prescribed. from 
time to time by the Acting President of the Congress. Thus, 
picketing of liquor shops. and foreign :cloth shops and of 
British goods was an. item common to all Provinces. In the 
United Provinces on a pretty large scale, and ina portion. 
of Bengal. non-payment of rent. was an important-item. In 
placesin Bihar and Bengal,. payment of Chankidari.tax was 
withheld. In the Central Provinces.and the Berar, Karnatak 
and some places in U. P., the Madras presidency and Bihar, 
Forest Laws were disobeyed. Salt Laws were’ -defied in 
many places by manufacture, collection, or sale of illicit salt.. 
Meetings and proceedings were of course prohibited and were 
held, in. spite of such ‘prohibition. At.an early stage of the 
struggle, a favourite item of the programme was ‘the obser- 
vance of what came to’ be’ known as special days. These 
were in connection with special events.or individuals, or for 
special purposes, é.g. Gandhi Day, Motilal Day, Frontier 
Day, Martyrs Day, Flag Day and a number‘of other days. -. 
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As already stated, the Government had taken possession: 
of Congress offices and Ashrams. Attempts Were made in 
many places to get back symbolical possession of these places 
in Government hands, thus disobeying the Ordinance which 
made entry into those places a trespass. These attempts 
came to be known as ‘raids. Under the Ordinances the- 
service of any press was not availatle to the Congress, This 
deficiency was made up by the issue of unanthorised 
bulletins leaflets, news-sheets, reports etc., which were typed, 
cyclostyled, duplicated, or even printed, but without the names 
ol the press or the printers as required by law, some under 
the names of non-existent Presses and persons. It is remark- 
able that in spite of Police vigilance these news-sheets and 
bulletins were issued regularly and continued to furnish 
information to the country, as a whole, of all that was 
happening. The service of the Post Office and the Telegraph 
was denied to the Congress, and it established its own system 
of carrying its post not only from place to place ina Province 
but also irom the All-India Office tothe Provinces, Some- 
times the volunteers carrying these postal articles were detect- 
ed and naturally arrested or otherwise dealt with, This 
system which had really been started towards the Jatter part 
of the movement of 1930 was almost perfected in 1932, The 

Oovernment were unable to locate even the offices of 
the A. LC. C. or the Provincial Committees, from whence not 
only the bulletins but also instructions for the Carrying on 
of the movement emanated, and when once either an office 
oran individual conducting it was located and put out of 
action, another sprang up and carried on the work. Another 
item which created much enthusiasm among the people and 
caused not a little embarrassment to the Police, was the 
holding of a session of the Congress followed by a series of 
conference in the Provinces and districts all over the country, 
In some places an attempt was made to interfere with the 
regular working of the Railways by the volunteers pulling 
the iharm signal in Railway trains’ and bringing them to a 
Hop. An attempt was even made to make the Railwa 
working difficult by large number of people boarding trains 
Without tickets, simply to cause loss to the managements, 
but these found no encouragement from responsible quarters 
and were stopped. 

The Boycott took a most intensive form and special items 
Were selected for concentrated work. ‘Thus in some places 
separate weeks were devoted to intensive Propaganda for 
boycott of forcign cloth, or British medicines, British Banhs, 
Inzurance Companics, foreign ugtr, kerosine oil, and 
British pools generally, 
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his net so be supposed tina Government ater arresting 
the Jeaders would become quict and mild. AU the powers 
referred tain the Ordinances were used. Bat there were 


¢eerfain forms af repression which even the Ordinances 
¢ 


drastic as they were, did not sanction er contemphite. Need- 
less fo say that arresis were made in dare numbers but they 
were Mede with discrimination, the total mamber of convic 
tiens being anything net dess than a dakh. Tt suon became 
apparent that, in spite of camp jails and temporary jails 
being opened, the nunsbers that offered themselves for arrest 
cad not all be accommodated. Tt was therefore necessary 
toimake a selection, and only these who were supposed to 
possess some oranising capacky or were prominently assaci- 
ated with the congress orfanisation were ordinarily impri- 
soned. Nor was it an easy matter to deal with them in 
Prison. More than ninety-five percent of the persons con- 
victed were pleced in the 'C' Class. There was a very small 
sprinkling of congressmen placed inthe ‘B’ class, while the 
‘A’ class was maintained only in name in several places and 
very sparingly granted in others, 

The conditions of prison Jife were also net such as to be 
easily tolerated by a class of persons well brought up and 
having their own ideas about them. AIP this very cften 
brought them into conflict with prison authorities, which 
resulted in the imposition of various kinds of jail penalties 
sanctioned by the rules and not unoften in beatings and other 
kinds of torture which can casily be practised within prison 
walls where there is no fear of detection. One particularly 
atrocious case of assault and beating for refusal to submit 
to the humiliating condition of sitting in a particular posture 
led to the prosecution and conviction of a jailor and his 
assistant and some others in Nasik Jail, but Jathi-charges on 
Civil Disobcdience prisoners were not uncommon. The 
conditions of life in the temporary Jails, with thcir tin-sheds 
which gave protection neither against the heat of May and 
June nor the cold of December and January, with their 
over-crowding and consequent insanitary -conditions, were 
quite intolerable. There were, no doubt, some jails where 
the treatment was tolerably fair but that was -rather the 
exception than the rule. Some of -the permanent jails. also 
were no better. It was reported that the Health. of the 
Political prisoners in:many of the jails, particularly in camp 
jails was far from satisfactory... Dysentry was common in all 
the seasons, while the rains.and cold weather brought pneu- 
monia and serious lung. trouble to not: a few. Many died 
as prisoners: The conditions in the. permanent jails in some 
places were not much better.. The treatment -depended 
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naturally on the character and temper of the immediate, jail 
officials, and these, with some notable exceptions here and 
there, were neither considerate nor even fair. hes 3 Cte 
The Police had early taken to device of dispersing crowds 
and processions by lathi-charge. There was hardly jan 
important place in any Province , where the movement 
showed signs of life which did not experience thése _lathi- 
charges. In many places, the injuries caused were serious 
and the number of those injured large.. It was va practice 
with the crowds to collect together to see what was happening 
where some Satyagrahis were marching in procession, holding 
a meeting, carrying on what is called a ‘raid’ or engaged. in 
picketing, and when the lathi-charge was made, no discrimi- 
nation was made between those who had assembled as _ sight: 
seers and those who had gone with the set -purpose of 
disobeying the Iaw. It was not unoften that the sight-seers 
were the victims of these lathi-charges and Satyagrahis were 
arrested and otherwise dealt with. Satyagrahis, too, had 
their share of these assaults, not only in a crowd where they 
were mixed up with other people but within the quieter and 
less exciting environments of a Police lock-up or a ‘prison 
cell. It was commonly reported that in many places 
unmentionable atrocities and tortures were perpetrated, the 
variety and the cruelty of which varied with the intelligence, 
resourcefulness and callousness of the particular officers 
concerned. Even women and boys and children were not 
spared. The Government had discovered that while the 
Satyagrahis were prepared for prison, -beating and torture, 
and many of them even to be-shot, there were many who 
would succumb if an attack was made on their property. 
Accordingly heavy fines were imposed on conviction. 
Sometimes they rose to five figures. Three und four figures 
Were common enough. Where non-payment of Revenue; 
rentor taxes was resorted to, for realisation of such dues 
and taxes and for realisation of fines, the properties of not 
only the defaukters and the convicts but also the Property of 
Joint families and sometimes of relatives were attached and 
sold. This by itself would be nothing if, asa result of such 
attachment and sale, Properties of much value were not, sold 
off virtually fora song. Besides the legally correct form of 
distress and attachment, what really mattered even more was 
the extra-legal and the illegal harassment and loss amounitng 
in not a few cases to wanton loot and waste.. Not only, were 
moveables like furniture, houschold utensils, jewellery and 
even cattle and standing crop attached and sold and’some 
umes destroyed, but the very lands and homesteads were not 
Smred. There are many in Gujrat, the U.P, and Karnatak 
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who are landless even to-day and whose suffering was 
entirely voluntary, in the sense that they refused to pay what 
they could easily have paid if sufferings were none-the-less 
imposed upon them, because, they need not have been 
deprivéd of all that they lost. The agriculturists of Gujrat 
who joined in the non-payment of Revenue and rent campaign 
went through sufferings which it is impossible to describe, 
but they did not bend. There were many places where extra 
police were posted as“a punitive measure and their cost 
realised from the inhabitants. . From four or five places only 
in Bilar where such extra police were posted in the Province, 
no less than four lakhs and seventy thousand was realised 
as punitive tax. The terror and havoc created by tthe 
posting of additional force was so great.in parts of the 
district of Midnapur in Bengal that the bulk of the Hindu 
population of two Thanas in the District actually evacuated 
their homes and shifted to the’ neighbouring areas in the 
midst of indescribable suffering resulting “in the death of 
women. 5. SU Loe ne ee a re. a 
-  Besidés -such: Punitive Tax, ‘collective fines were also 
imposed ‘on many localities and the inhabitants were made 
to pay’ them. In several. placesin the country, firing was 
resorted to and many persons killed and many more injured. 
In this respect the N.W.F.P. suffered the severest losses in 
killed andinjured.. 00: ee ee 
_ Thus the atrocities of the Government were. - progressively 
increasing. since 1857’ with the application of Newer, more 
drastic and more tyrannical methods for.the supression of the 
peoples’ desires and efforts to be free. But it should not be 
ignored that once the battle of freedom is begun, it can never 
end unless it is won. | 
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" EVENTS LEADING TO QUIT INDIA MOVE 


CHAPTER I ‘ 
CONGRESS AND WAR 


On September 1, 1939, Germany marched into Poland and 
two days later the British and French Governments declared 
war upon Germany. Under the British law the declaration 
of war by the United Kingdom was enough to drag India 
automatically into the war and make her a belligerent country 
and an enemy of Germany. It was left to the Viceroy of 
India simply to announce the decision which was made in 
London, the fact that India was at war, and this the Viceroy . 
did with promptness. f 

No government and people outside the British, French 
and German empires entered the war on its outbreak. All 
free peoples of the world outside the three warring empires 
Were neutral in varying degrees. Even within the British - 
Empire, the Government and people of Ireland had chosen 
to remain neutral. The peoples of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, though ey form part of the British Empire, 
were also not automatical dragged into the war and they 
took the decision to fight Gentian in their.own governments 
and parliaments. oe 

The attitude of the Indian National Congress in regard to 
questions of war and peace was not unknown to the Govern: 
ment of the United Kingdom, when it assumed and 
declared India a belligerent country without reference to the 
Indian people, Through an unbroken chain of four succes- 
sive annual sessions, the Congress had resolved on behalf 
of the Indian people not to take part in and to resist a war 
which Britain might force on India and which went contrary 
to the foreign policy which the Congress had sought to outline. 
The pillars‘on which this policy rested were as follows, 

Firstly, India may not be declared a belligerent country 
nor any use of her resources, men and money made in a war 
without the consent of the Indian people. 

i secondly, the decision on war can be made only by Free 
ndia. 

Thirdly, the fascism of Hitler and others which suppressed 
the freedom of its own population and conquered and 
enslaved other Peoples is to be looked upon with horror but 
the imperialism of ritain and others must be found to be 
equally at the root of the world's sla Very, Violence and wars. 

A fact, apart from what British imperialism does to the 
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populations subject to it and the standing model and incite- 


ment that itis to other well armed powers ‘to outrival . it, 
British foreign policy must also be held responsible for 
encouraging the forces of evil as in the Italo- -Ethiopian, 


Spanish and China-Japan wars and, thus for hastening a 


world war. India therefore, can have nothing to do-witha 
war whose object may in any way be the continuance either 


of imperialism or fascism. The World can be made. secure: 


against the crime of wars only if the Haperaueee anid fascist: 


systems are destroyed. 


Fourthly, India offers her co- operation i in.the cause.of real: 


collective security of the peoples of the . world and in. that: of- 


freedom and democracy. . 
.Fifthly, the increasing use of armaments and their fapidiy 


mounting manufacture is a source of serious anxiety to. the’ 


future of the world. In pursuance :of this policy and the: 
action notwithstanding of the Indian Government in despatch- 
-ing Indian troops overseas, the Congress Working Committee 
even before the outbreak of the present war had: withdrawn 
Congress members of the Central Legislature from its sessions. 

Events, moved fast and confusingly. till the Working. 
Committee met.and issued a manifesto on September 14. This 
manifesto examined the issues involved in the Prerent war 
and outlined India’s attitude towards them, : 

_ .Firstly, it, objected to the manner in which India’ had — 
declared a belligerent country andthe. powers and., activities 
of the Provincial Governments limited: under the - various 
Ordinances. It saw in this action. of the British. Government 
a deliberate ignoring of the wishes of the Indian people. | 

Secondly, the manifesto made it clear that .India could not 
associate herself in a war under complusion and without her 
free.consent which she could. ‘give only after she. was assured 
her own freedom and considered the cause of the war worthy. 

“Co-operation must be between equals by mutual ‘consent: for 
a cause which both consider.to be worthy”, said the manifesto. 
. Thirdly, the Working-Committee-drew attention to the: past 
of the British. Government and its. foreign policy .‘which had 
ignored again and again high ideals and the,sentiments-of-its 
own people. The war of 1914-18 which was declared to.have 
been fought-for the preservation.of democracy, self-detérmi- 
nation and the freedom. of.small nations had ended .up in -a 
treaty which had denied all these. . Subsequently, the. British 
Government betrayed democracy. and peace. in Haacharie; 
‘Abyssinia, Spain and Czechoslovakia... , - 

F ourthly, the manifesto contemplated with canes the 
terrible state of the. world to-da ey at see sopaamc Eble 
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innocent men, women and children have been bombed to 
death from thé air in open cities, cold blooded massacres, 
torture and utmost humiliation have followed each other in 
quick succession during these years of horror. That horror 
grows and violence and threat of violence shadow the world, 
and unless checked and ended will destroy the precious 
inheritance of past ages." In condemning the latest aggression 
of the Nazi Gaverocsi in Germany against Poland the 
manifesto reiterated the Congress disapproval of the ideology 

and practice of Fascism and Nazism, their glorification of 

war and violence, their sweeping away of well-established - 
Principles and recognised standards of civilised behav- 

tour and their suppression of the human spirit. . 

Fifthly, the manifesto found the Cause of the present war 
in “the social and political conflicts and contradictions which 
have grown alarmingly since the last Great War”. These 
conflicts arise Principaily out of attempts to retain imperialist 
domination in any part of the world. To resolve these 
conflicts and establish a new equilibrium and world-order 
domination of one country by another has to cease and 
economic relations have to’ be reorganised forthe common 

ood of all. Imperialism and Fascism alike have to be ended. 

Sixthly, the Working Committee invited “the British 
Government to declare in unequivocal terms what their war 
aims are in regard to rey and imperialism and the 
new-order that is envisaged", aking India to be the “crux 
of the problem, the manifesto particularly questioned if these 
War aims include “the elimination of imperialism and the 
treatment of India as a free nation" and the right of the 
Indian people to frame “their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference and if 
immediate effect was to be Given to these aims to the largest 
Possible extents”, 

Seventh! y, the manifesto asserted that, a free democratic 
India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression and for economic Co-opera- 
tion” and showed the willingness of the Working Committee 
to give their co-operation in the task of checking horror in 

-urope and China, 

E:ghthly, the Working Committee earnestly appealed ‘ “to 
the Indian people to end all internal conflict and controversy 
and in this grave hour of Peril to keep in readiness and hold 
together as a united Nation calm of Purpose and determined 
to achieve the freedom of India within the Jarger freedom of 
the world.” 

The Committee also appointed a War Er 


: i q s mergency Sub- 
committee with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as 


its Chairman. « 
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On October 10, the All-India Congress Committee approved 
and endorsed the statement issued by the Working Committee 
and repeated the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war aims. and peace aims. The All-India Congress 
Committee reiterated the objectives of the Congress and said, 

“the Congress has been guided throughout by its objective 
of achieving the independence of the Indian peopleand the 
establishment of a free democratic state in India whercin 
the rights and-interest of all. minorities are preserved and 
safeguarded. The means it has adopted-in its struggles and 
activities have been peaceful and legitimate, and it has looked 
war and violence with horror and as opposed to progress and 
Civilisation.” 

During the A.LC.C. debate, the need and’ pr opriety. ‘of the 
Working | Committee’ s invitation to the British Government 
to declare its war and peace aims was questioned. Was it 
not apparent to everybody what these aims were, what the 
past of British imperialism-had been and its present structure 
and necessity to dominate and. enslave the world, said the 
-questioners. Answering ‘this question at the end of the 
‘debate, Pandit Jawaharial’ Nehru referred to. the curious 
situation of British imperialism in which it was on.the one 
hand continuing to maintain its. domination and. exploitation 
over a large part of the world and, on the other, professing 
to wage war against aggression and for the defence of fr ee- 
dom and world peace. This contradiction between practice 
and profession was not apparent to many millions in’ the 
world.- The Invitation of the Working Committee, therefore, 
forced. the British Government either to come out in their 
true colours and shed their professions or. to shed their 
imperialism and act upto their, declarations. This pressure 
on the British Government to reveal the’ truth ‘for’ all the 
world to see was an act of service to India and the entire 
freedom-loving world. The manifesto of the Working 
. Committee had, therefore, been ‘acclaimed even by people 
outside India as the “‘Charter of the oppressed”. 

_ Meanwhile, the British Government in London had attemp- 
“ted to answer the Congress through the Secretary of State -for 
India that the demand made by the Congress was inopportune 
and that the British -people were susceptible to honourable 
treatment. Honour! If the British Secretary meant that 
the Indian people were no longer prepare to do honour to his 
government and be obediently loyal to it, he was indeed right. 
If he meant gentlemanly action, it should not’ have been 
difficult to choose between the British Government which had 
flouted the insistent wishes of a whole people and which ‘was 
continuing, to act conteay to” its phe and the Indian 
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Congress which had spoken in the name of the freedom and 
the peace of the world. It was imperialism and bad manners 
and the Secretary of State for India that had succeeded in 
irritating a whole people who are generally of a forgiving 
disposition. : 

The Viceroy of India started a procession of interviews 
with many people, some men important ‘because the Indian 
people thought them so, while many more because the Govern- 
ment thought them so. Altégether the Viceroy ‘interviewed 
over fifty people. On October 8, he gave the Britsh Govern- 
ment’s reply to the Congress manifesto, 

Firsly, in regard to their war aims and peace aims, the 
Viceroy said, the British Government sought no advantages 
from the war and were impelled to stop aggression and secure 
the peace of the world. It was easy to see that the Viceroy 
had side-stepped the issues that were raised by the Congress 
and that alone will shape the future of the world for good or 
for bad. The Congress had asked if the British Government 
were prepared to forego the unjust advantages accrued to 
them through their domination over and exploitation of - 
one-fourth of the world, and the answer came that they did 
not wish for any fresh advantages. The Congress had asked 
ifthe British Government were willing to make all’ war 
impossible by ending the causes of war, which lay in imper- 
ialism and ‘fascism, but their reply refused to disclose as to 
how they intended to secure the peace Of the world. They 
bad presumably in mind the old method of defeating the 
enemy and erecting a precarious peace on that basis. 

Secondly, in regard to their aims concerning India, the 

iceroy said, the British Government were committed to the 
Goal of dominion status and would be willing to confer’ with 
Indian representatives as to the nature of advance to be 
made at the end of the war, There was no mention in the 
Viceregal statement of the words ‘Independent India’and it 
was clear that the British Government were as afraid of this 
term as they probably would b: of a bomber overhead or as 
they should be of their own conscience. They did not like to 
forego the right, Precious to them but o; pressive to the Indian 
People or arbitrating over India’s citys and they were 
willing at the end of the war to callin Indian representatives 
Or purposes of consultation. The British Government forgot 
that the Indian People had Tong got over the stage of confer- 
encing and being consulted; they wished to be masters in 
their own country and did not particularly like to be advisers 
to foreign rulers. 

Thirdly, in regard to the nature of advance te be im- 
mediately attempted, the Viceroy was willing to call together 
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a consultative committee of Indian representatives for purposes 
of association in the war. It is needless to add that there lay 
the wide gulf of centuries between the consultative committee 
proposed by the Viceroy and the widest possible application 
here and now of democracy and self-government demanded 
by the Congress. Of course, the Viceroy did not let go the 
opportunity of insisting on differences in Indian opinion 
which he had come to know through the differing viewpoints 
which were placed before him by his over fifty interviewers. 
The answer of India’s spokesmen. to the Viceregal state- 
ment was prompt, short and unmistakable. Aside from the 
gap of a few hours caused by telegraphic transmission, the 
- reactions of Mahatma Gandhi became known to the country 
immediately after the Viccroy's statement. “The Congress 
will have to go into wilderness again”? said Gandhiji and 
added: “The British declaration shows clearly that there is 
to be no democracy for India if Britain can prevent it. - The 
long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the 
old policy of divide and rule is to continue”, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
said: “If this is the final answer of the British Government to 
the people of India, then, there is nocommon ground between 
the two and our path diverge, completely”. As President of 
the United Provinces Congress Committee, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru appealed to Congressmen of the province to “keep ready. 
And whatever happens do not forget that we may do nothing 
against our high principlesand not in keeping with India’s 
honour. Keep calm and cool and disciplined. Keep ready”. 
- After an extraordinarily short session, the Working Com- 
mittee decided in its resolution of October 22, that ‘“‘it can not 
possibly give any support to Great Britain, for it would amount 
to an endorsement of the imperialist policy which the Congress 
has always sought toend. As a first step in this direction the 
Committee call upon the Congress ministers to tender resigna- 
tions.” 
Further, the Committee called upon “all Congress com- 
mittees and congressmen generally to be prepared’ for ‘all 
developments and eventualities and to. show restraint of word 
and deed” and not to resort to “‘any hasty action in the shape 
of civil disobedience, political strikes and the like”. Congress- 
men weré asked to remember that “a programme of resistance, 
“commensurate with ‘the magnitude of the issue before the 
country, requires. perfect discipline ‘within Congress ranks 
and the consolidation of the Congress organisation”. Events 
were moving fast. Congressmen and the people generally 


felt that they were living in glorious -times and that the time 


had come for them to'shed their little lives ‘and to sleep ‘on 
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their haversacks. The scent of adventure for great ideals 
was in the air. : is . 

The Congress ministries resigned. In the seven provinces 
of the Congress ministers, the Governors were unable to 
form ministries that could command popular support and 
suspended the constitution. In the eighth province of a 
Congress-coalition Ministry, the Governor formed a new 
ministry. The phase that had lasted 27 months was ‘over, 
The constitution was wrecked. At the first touch of reality 
when the British-enforced constitution and the loyalty of 
Congress ministries to their fundamental pledge of India’s 
freedom were alike on test, the utter unworkablity of the 
Constitution was proved and the British Government had to 
wreck it with their own hands. The people of seven provinces 
as represented in their provincial assemblies also accepted 
resolutions on the lines of the Working Committee's manifesto 
on war, : 

Between the Working Committee's decision to non-co-opers 
ate with the British Government and the almost entire wreck- 
ing of the constitution to date, the Viceroy of Indian invited 
Mahatma Gandhi, President Rajendra Prasad and Mr..M. A. 
Jinnah, Muslim League President, to meet him. Subsequent 
to these meetings and exchange of some Correspondence, 
the Viceroy suggested in a Pres$ statement on November 5, 
that “there remains today entire disagreement between the 
representatives of the major Farties on fundamental issues” 
and, as a result of it, there was failure in negotiations, but 
that, undaunted by this failure, he Proposed, “in due course 
to try again in consultation with the leaders of these great 
parties and the princes to see if even now there may still be 
the fossibility ol securing unity.” 

‘o Understand this tatk of failure and unity, and funda- 
mental disagreements, it is Necessary to examine the corres: 
Pondence that took place between the Congress President and 
the Viceroy, The Viceroy had asked the Congress and the 
Muslim League to Get together and arrive at an agreement as 
to how they could send their representatives cn the Central 

ovcrament as members of his Executive Council and also 
work harmoniously in the Provinces. The Viceroy had also 
Sungested that the Privileges and obligations of the Congress 
and the League members of his Executive Council would be 
the same as those of the existing members of the Council, 
That was his entire proposal, 

hk is not difficult to see that this proposal was absurd as 
ar_as the Congress was concerned. The Congress had 
definitely decided not to play the role of advisers to foreign 
rulers and to help in the exploitation of Indian resources and 
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manpower in peace and much more so in war. The Congress 
wants to sceure the peace of the world through the freedom 
of all peoples and had as such asked the British Government 
to agree to the right of the Indian people to frame their own 
constitution in a Constituent Assembly and to provide for an 
interim arrangement conceding maximum possible political 
power to Indian representatives, This was a high national 
objective and an equally international aim, but the Viecroy 
had again. managed to keep singularly quict, in’ regard 
to them. 

Failure, then of negotiations between whom, fundamental 
disagreements between whom, and the lack of unity between 
whom ? Obviously, between the Congress and the British 
Government and not between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Is it suggested that the Muslims of India or any 
organisations even partly representing them including the 
Muslim League do not want the frecdom of their country or 
the peace of the world ? There is nothing on record: to prove 
that this is so. The Viceroy has been guilty of looseness of 
thought or of practising intentionally or otherwise, it is not 
for us to say, the old policy of divide and rule in describing 
what was a fundamental disagreement between him and the 
Congress as one between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. : 

The reply of the Muslim League President to the Viceroy 
also made the position clear. In his letter of November 4, 
Mr. Jinnah stated that the Congress was not prepared to discuss 
any questions relating to the Centre or the Provinces ‘until 
the British Government had complied with their demand as 
embodied in the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee”, in other words, until the British Government 
had decided to give up its occupation of India. Mr. Jinnah 
did not, in this connection or any other during the course of 
this letter, talked of any disagreement between him and the 
Congress. Inhis letter to the Viceroy President. Rajendra 
Prasad had, therefore, pointed out with eminent justice and 
great.dignity that, “it has pained to find the communal ques- 
tion being dragged in this connection: It has clouded the 
main issue. lt has been repeatedly said on behalf of the 
Congress that it is our earnest desire to settle all points of 
communal controversy by agreement and we propose to 
continue our efforts to this end. ButI would point out that 
this question does not inany respect come in the way ofa 
declaration of Indian freedom (as suggested by the Congress)’. 

In its’ demand for India’s freedom, the Congress’ does 
not seek power for itself or for any particular community in 
the country. The’ ¢onstitution of India will be framed: by a. 
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Constituent Assembly which “will be formed. on the widest 
possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard to 
communal respresentation.” As such, the angie fights 
for withdrawing political power from the British overnment 
and for bestowing it upon the Indian people. This vital fact 
seems to be lost sight of by the British Government and 
certain other people. Any organisation in India anxious to 
achieve this ideal or that and to serve any one interest will, 
therefore, join with the Congress in the struggle for freedom 
and thus woo the electorate and the masses for its due share 
in the Governance of the Country, ? "a5 

The first step was taken when the Congress declared its 
non-co-operation with the British Government, Thereafter 
there were two possible policies either of which could have 
been adopted. ‘he one that the Congress could adopt was 
to transform its co-op=ration with the Government into immedi- 
ate civil resistance and thus work out its policy of resisting 
the use of Indian men and resources in an imperialist war 
and also defiantly maintain national dignity and the principle 
of freedom against the British challenge. The’ other which 
the Congress actually adopted was the policy of providing 
for an intermediate stage of preparation between the. step of 
Non-co-operation that it had already taken and that of civil 
disobedience when it become necessary, This stage of pre: 
Paration was to be devoted to the removal of the more danger- 
ous weakness in the national Position. Arguments could be 
advanced to prove the Greater desirablity of the one or the 
other policy but by far the most effective argument that clinched 
the issue in favour of the temporary stage of Preparation was 
that it was already decided uron by the Working Committee, 

Thereafter the annual session of the Indian Naticnal 
Congress at Ramgarh passed a resolution on its war policy 
approving the previous resolutions and actions on the war 
Situation by the A. LC. C, and the Working Committee, 
Firstly it declared, that the Congress can not in any way, 
directly or indirectly, be a Party to the war which means 
continuance and perpetuation of this exploitation (i. ¢ exploita- 
tion of the people of India as well as of other Asiatic and 
African countries) and it emphatically declored that nothing 
short of complete Independence can be accepted by the people 
of India. “Further about communal harmony it expressed," 
no permanent solution ig possible except through a Constituent 
Assembly, where the rights of all recognised minorities will 
be fully ‘protected by agreement. “As regards the sovereign- 
ity of the people it made clear, Sovercignity in India must 
fest with the people, whether in the States or'the Provinces", 

Tn this resolution while it was clearly mentioned that the 
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congress withdrew the ministries in order to dissociate India 
- from the war and to enforce the Congress determination to 
free India from foreign domination, it also laid stress on 
discipline and constructive programme. ee 

It is almost about a year after this that the Congress started 
its symbolic Satyagrah in November, 1940. In short this was 
the attitude and policy of the Congress towards the last 
world-war from its very start. . 


CHAPTER: II 
GANDHIJI AND WAR | 


Gandhiji on the very out-break of the last great world war 
expressed, when he was invited by the Viceroy to meet him, 
his abhorrence against the violent warfare and its horrors. 
- Subsequent to this meeting. Gandhiji issued: a statement on 
September, 5. He said, ‘‘l am not therefore, just now thinking 
of India’s deliverance. lt will come, but what will it be 
worth if England or. France fall or if they come out victorious 
over Germany ruined and humbled.”’ It is obvious that the 
thought of a ruined and humbled Germany was as mucha 
. matter of sorrow to Gandhiji as that of a defeated. England or 
France. In like manner Gandhiji’s concern at the destruc- 
tion of London and the Westminister Abbey arose out of 
what he himself called a “purely humanitarian standpoint.” 
To those who had misread into his concern at destruction a 
’ preference for Britain, Gandhiji explained.on September, 11: 
I would not care to erect the freedom of my country on the 
remains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much moved 
by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany's 
-moriuments”. It is clear, therefore, that Gandhiji’s sympathies, 
in so far as destruction. caused by war is concerned, are 
evenly. distributed over all victims, be they British or 
Germans. . sce et 
After seeing the Viceroy, Gandhiji expressed_his sympa- 
_thies with Britain and France as much as with Germany and 
they were in accord with the Congress. policy and his 
principles of distaste of war, violence and armaments. ©” 

_ He appealed. to all war-mongers of. the world to desist 
from the course of destruction .of human life and property 
which were the best creation of Godand man... = 

He gave his personal moral support to the British Govern- 


ment and their cause. He also advised the Congress.for its © 


unconditional moral support to the British Government in its 
hour of trouble and trial. He was opposed to’any embarr- 
assment to the British Government in its war efforts, . — 
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“Hence this scheme of satyagrah in 1941, was so formulated 
as not tointerfere in the least with the’ war efforts of the 


"Government of India. He chose only his best Satyagrahis to° 


offer a mere symbolic Satyagrah and that too who believed in 
non-violence as a faith. His Satyagrahis offered Satyagrah 
after giving previous notice to the’ Government as regards 
time and place of their offering Satyagrah, which was nothing 
else but merely shouting his faith in non-violence and his 
opposition to all armed wars, violence and aid to such wars 
with men or money. But that being symbolic did not inter- 
fere in the least with the war efforts of the Government of 
India. Most of such satyagrahis were arrested even before 
they actually went to shout or shouted but merely on sending 
a notice of their intention to shout such slogans, : 

Gandhijt further clarifying the issue between India and 
Britain said in his message toa London paper on November 
14, “If there is to be a fight between Britain and the 
Congress, the world should know what it is to be for, does 
Britain intend to recognise India as an independent nation 
or must India remain Britain's dependency”. Attempts are 
made by spokesmen of the British Government to confuse 
the main issue by flinging the minorities! question in India’s 
face and by bracketing the Europeans of India and the 
Princes with the other minorities. _ If European interests are 
to be preserved, “rights acquired by conquest remain intact”, 
says Mahatamaji and adds in regard tothe Princes, “t6 raise 
the question of Princes is still more untenable, They are 
part of the Paramount Powor. It is painful to think that 
British statesmen do not so much mention the millions of 
people of the States", 
It may be menticned here that the many millions of 
S* peoples as against their 60) and odd princes have 
Spoken through the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
endorsing the Congress attitude on War. The Frontier 
Province, which has the highest percentage of Muslims than in 
any part of India was being ruled by a Governor who wrecked 
the constitution because the cople of the Province refused 
to associate themselves with British War Policies. Aside 
from the Congress, certain other organisations alsa of 
Muslitns such as Jamiat-ul-Ulema, Arhars, sections of Momins 
and Shits and others, have adopted the Congress attitude 
on War, * 

We give below some extracts from a speech about 
Gandhiji on India, Britain and the Present war by Mr. Louis 
Fisher, a well known) American Journalist. delivered by 
him in his own country t— 

“Gandhi has a devcticn te the truth and an uninhibited 
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tongue which makes him tell the whole story. It gets him 
into all kinds’ of difficulties he said to me for instance and 
he has-said subsequently in writing :"L would go to Japan and 


. sign a treaty of peace with the Japanese’ Now he immediately 


added inthe conversation tome, “1 know the British ‘will 
never let me goto Japanand.1 know thatif lever go to 
Japan, the Japanese would’nt sign a treaty of peace’ with me’. 
Then. why talk about it? © Because the idea. had occurred 
to.him’and for Gandhi the fact that an idea is not practicable 
does not mean that’ he must not talk about it. “However, 
this statement has enabled persons who’ have ulterior motive's 
and wish to defame Gandhi—to say’ that Gandhi is pré- 
Japanese. Now there are many Americans and many English- 
men whose word as to who is pro-Japanese I] would not accept 
because’ many. of thosé’ Americans. and. Englishmen .vere 
‘themselves pro-Japanese and appeased the Japanese and sent 
Japan thé scrap and oil which our boys are now getting 
back.in uglier form. “There is one man whose word 1 would 
take asto whois pro or anti-Japanése and that is Chiang: 
Kai-Shek and:he is pro:Gandhi and: pro-Indian independencé 
and he has’ intervened (as. 1 told you’) ‘with Président 
Roosevelt and with Winston Churchill “in recent months 
repeatedly, with a view to the’moderation of British policy 
in India. .Chiang-Kai-Shek knows “that Gandhi is anti- 
Japanese, pro-chinese_and anti-axis. And Gandhi has proved 
it. Butit’s simply Gandhi’s manner of speech that ‘exposes 
him to these false charges. _ woe ee, 


Gandhi did, the’ ‘same‘thing in the current political crisis: 
Against ‘the background ‘of India’s internal misery and the 
mounting resentment and bitterness there occured the British 
Military ‘reverses’ in the Far’ East—Hong Kong, Malaya; 
Singapore’ and. Burma—British prestige in Asia dropped’ ‘to 
zero. There was panic in India. -The.Indians were afraid 
that the British would. run from India’ as’ they had’: so 
recently from Burma. There was no confidence among 
Indians in’. England’s ‘ability to defend: ‘India: ° The “British 
Government in London realized that an émergency had arisen 
in‘ India, but it was only after a very healthy prod from 
President Roosevelt‘ that-the British’ War. Cabinet rushed one 
ofits members Sir Stafford Cripps out to India to” repair 
the damage. .Now whatever the.causes of Cripps’ failure. 
(And in-the light’ of his subsequent dismissal ‘from the War 
Cabinet—He. was takén into the War Cabinet when the 
Churchill Cabinet:shook as the result of the fall ‘of Singapore 
and the ‘escape of Scharnhorst “and Gneisenau,* the two 
German pocket battleships under,the nose of the R.A.F.'and 
the British Navy through ‘the English Channel, Churchill 
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‘with it: | It's learned. in the exercise of freedom and 
independence.’ . 0°... 

- Ll came away from India with the profound conviction that 
if there were.the will, India could be “united politically over- 
night and that of course would be only the first step towards 
ultimate social and economic union. ‘I came away from India 
with thé conviction that the obstacle to Indian independence 
does not lie in India. It lies in. England. India is a very 
good thing: Many interests and companies and families in 
‘England have grown rich on India. But the problem is bigger 
than that. Neville Chamberlain was an appeaser, because 
he was afraid that if England became involved in a war his 
England (the England of caste and privilage and money and 
aristocracy) would die. But Churchill says, “No, England can 
‘fight this war. and win it and remain the old England.” | And 
Churchill’s England includes the emasculation of the 
. Beveridge report . and includes all kinds of reactionary 
measures. . Re an eh x: 

‘'- The question therefore, is not’ whether’ India is ripe for 
freedom. The question is whether we are. ripe for Indian 
freedom. If there. were a new England emerging out of 
this war, if there were a new. England to supplant the old 
England of Chamberlain and Churchill, it would not wish to 
hold India. ‘That is really the issue.” ~~ 

_’ Gandhiji’ was all along anxious to protect India from 
Japanese invasion. . Hence fealising the weakness of the 
British Indian’ Government, to save India from foreign and 
specially Japanese aggression, his anxiety grew much more for 
India’s defence and at the same time he felt that there was 
‘not even genuine desire onthe part of the Government to 
‘save India and hence reluctance for any sincere effort in 
the direction of gaining real co-operation and support of the 
Indians in its war efforts. The proof of this mentality 
Government gave convincingly from the Cripp’s proposals 
‘and.their ultimate fate. So Gandhiji’s patriotism and burning 
desire to save his countrymen from utter ruin and destruction 
‘at the hands of the foreign invaders, made him really anxious 
to arouse genuine interest and support of the people of India 
in all sorts of attempts, non-violent and violent, for the protec- 
tion of their mother-land. It is with this object and motive 
‘that he desiréd independence of India and felt compelled to 
think of launching his ‘Quit India’ movement. 

Gandhiji can’ be extensively quoted in_support of this 
contention. Gandhiji’s own position about Cripps’ proposals 
was that he saw Cripps at Delhi on 27th March and left Delhi 

on 4th April. There after in the issue of Harjan dated June 
28, 1942 he wrote :- 
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“Sir Stafford knows that I was disinclined to proceed to 
New Delhi. Having gone there, I intended to return the 
same day that I reached there. But Maulana Saheb would 
‘not let me go. I wish I could have induced the Working 
Committee to take up its stand on pure non-violence. But it 
did not, and could not. With it, rightly, politics were all 
important and it could not having the conviction, allow its 
deliberations to be affected by the issue of non-violence, the 
deliberations therefore, of the Working Committee at New 
Delhi were carried on without any interference or guidance 
on my part’. 

Non-violence has been the first article of his faith and 
philosophy of life. He laid all possible emphasis on this as 
1s clear from his various speeches and articles. Even the ve ry 
resolution of the A. 1. C. C. of Bombay laid the greatest 
Possible emphasis on ‘non-violence’. While sanctioning the 
movement it clearly stated, “the committee resolves to sanc- 
tion a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest 
Possible scale so that the country might utilise all the non- 
violent strength”, 

Gandhiji’s position about the August Movement 1942, as 
has ever been the case with him, was quite definite and clear. 
He wanted to avoid any clash with the Government and if it 
was inevitable, he wanted to lead a non-violent movement 
strictly on his own set lines and after giving due time and 
notice to the Government. His Movement was not going to 
be in any way secret or violent one. To him non-violence 
was dearer and higher than even the Independence of India, 

The events and acts, which followed the arrest of Gandhiji 
and thousands of Congress leaders and workers on 9th 
August and after, were not premeditated and pre-planned but 
acre as a result of sudden outburst of popular resentment on 
Government acts which were absolutely uncalled for, 
unreasonable and high-handed in the extreme. For which the 
entire responsibility is of the Government and not of Gandhiji. 

Ghandiji's Personal views about the movement and the 

overnment action are very clearly and in short expressed 
by him in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of 
India, dated September, 23, 1942, An extract from which is 
Riven below :- 

“The wholesale arrest of the Congress leaders seems to 
have made the people wild with rage to the point of losing 
self-control, I feel that the Government, not the Congress, 
Were responsible for the destruction that has taken place. The 
only night course for the Government stems tome tu be to 
telease the Congress Leaders, withdraw all repressive mea: 
sures and explore Ways and means of conciliation. Surely, the 
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‘Congress, however, would be bound to consult other 
existing Muslim organisations which have co-operated 
with the Congress in the past. Further in the event of 
other group or minority interests being involved it will 
be necessary to consult representatives of such interests. 


Letter from Mr. Bose to Mr. Jinnah. 
Dated Bombay, May 15, 1938. 

‘Dear Mr. JINNAH, 

Last night I gave you a note explaining our position. 
You asked me what constructive proposals we had to 
‘make. I think the note is self-explanatory. Having made 
known the Congress reaction to your suggestion, accord- 
ing to us, it remains now to proceed to the next stage 
namely appointment of respective committees which will 
jointly settle the terms of understanding. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) Suspyas C. Bose. 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Bose. 
Dated Bombay, 16 May, 1938. 
Dear Mr. Bose, 


I acknowledge the receipt of a note you handed over 
to me on behalf of the Congress on the 14th, and also 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
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country which holds that_on grounds of expediency the 
Congress should have accepted the proposals must'be admit- 
ted. But the obvious reply is that the Congress Working 
Committee tried its best to arrive ata compromise with Sir 
Stafford Cripps in full consciousness of the situation. The 
break came in spite of this. Nor was there any knowing that 
even if the Congress pocketed its pride in respect of many a 
int of vital principle in the hope of ultimate fulfilment, the 
fuslim League and the other bodies would have obliged. 
And by the consequent lack of “general” agreement Sir 
Stafford would still have faced discomfiture at the hands of 
those in England who saw the liquidation of Empire in his 
unimperialistic ideology. In the result everyone of note, 
both in India and England, except Mr. Churchill and Amery 
and those who enjoy and depend upon their patronage, finds 
himself placed in the most awkward position imaginable. It 
was a resounding triumph for someune. 

The next step was to put the Congress out of the picture 
and to prepare for the defence of India both against Japan 
and itself. Again the old imperialist guard had nothing to 
loss. It was their normal programme. Although they did not 
quite anticipate it, the actual loss of thousands of Indian lives 
by shooting and the effect of flo gings, imprisonment’ and 
collective fines on the masses a India did not and does 
not worry them. For Propaganda purposes, however, 
they are anxious to place the blame on Goneiis leaders. 

With nearly a hundred thousand men and women in jail 
there is today no spokesman available who may be competent 
to speak on behalf of the Congress. But as one who has long 
had the privilege of intimate contact with Congress Leaders, 
I take this liberty of recording here a little significant history 
which has an important bearing on the question. The All 
India Congress Committee at Bombay adopted its resolution 
on the general situation at about 8 P.M. on &h August, 
I spoke on the long-distance telephone later that night toa 
friend in Bombay.” He told me that everybody had gone 
to bed after a busy and animated session, When 1 asked 
about the next step he told me that just before retiring Gandhiji 
had, in the course of private discussion, announced his inten- 
tion to make every effort to avcid a conflict and in any case to 
wait for three wecks at least, before advising action, At 
the very time that Gandhiji was thus unfolding in Bombay 
his plan of conciliation, the Viceroy's Council in New Dell, 
at one of its extraordinary nightly ‘sittings, was busy filling 
in the details on a deetsion arrived atsome three wecks ago 
to put the Congress Working Committee under arrest as: s00n 
asthe A. 1. CLC. adopted its resolution. In sealing its earlier 
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decision the Government felt it no part of. its duty to take 


into account the altered situation created by the numerous ' 


public statements made by responsible leaders in the-pre- 


ceding week. A long term policy had evidently been 


sanction and no thought.of dangerous consequences could 
stand in the way of its execution. When the police party 
turned “up inthe early hours of the morning, Gandhiji was 


literally “surprised. --The grave disorder which spread: 
immediately all over. the. country’ still continue in sporadic 
form, 1 for one was convinced from the very beginning, 
‘and I.said so to foreign correspondents who cared to see me 


then, that the- outbreak. was not only spontaneous but would, on 
that very account, be serious. To-speak.of Congress responsi- 
bility for the violence and loss of Life (caused by the Govern- 
ment’s military measures of the severest type) adds grave 
insult to injury.’ The position becomes ridiculous when. the 
accusation is smugly levelled at leaders’ who were securely 
put away behind prison’ walls ‘before the game of violence 
anid 'counter-violence had started, and are still being kept there 
hermetically ° sealed against all contact -with the outside 
world. They have no means of reply except through private 
petitions for mercy.. Justice stands betrayed and.so does the 
cause of the Alliesin- India’ =. re nee ee 

‘- The Cripps proposals failed not because of the Congress 
and. Gandhiji. but because they. were so designed and 
desired from their very inception by. their authors in Britain. 

_ Gandhiji’s position is very clear as can be seen from the 
following statements :— eae 


Maulana Abul Kalam: Azad, Congress President, stated . 


on April 11th, 42 at the Press-Conference: — an 
‘ “Mahatma ‘Gandhi’s views as regards participation in any 
war are well-known and .it would. be entirely untrue to 
suggest that the Working Committee’s decisions have in any 
way been influenced by that view. In fact, Mahatma Gandhi 
made it perfectly: clear’.to ‘the Working. Committee: that they 
were frée to come:to any decision on the merits of the - propo- 
sals. - Mahatmaji did :not really want: to participate in- the 
earlier sittings of the Working Committee, but he was persua- 
ded ‘by mé to stay on from-day today.". oe 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru about’ the same on June 17th at 
Bombay said:—. <0 tee 2 wa. el oe 
“The statement .of Sir Stafford to - the effect : 
rina Working. Committee had- ; 
the proposals and it was only after. ‘further..consultations wi 
Mahatma Gandhi: that they.. were turned. down Coe 
incorrect.- ‘ It ‘is “true ‘that -the- newspapers: were making 
guesses, sometimes stating:that the Co : 
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mittee was likely to accept the proposals, but Sir Stafford 
ought to know that these newspaper stories had no basis”, 
Lastly Shri C. Rajgopalacharia declared :— an oad 
“Gandhiji is in prison and cannot again contradict this 
baseless story that will go into Hansard. 1} was present from 
beginning to end during these talks, and 1 can say authorita- 
tively that Mahatmaji who was absent from Delhi, during the 
later stages, was not responsible for anything that took place. 
In spite of Mahatmaji’s adverse opinion expressed at the 


preliminary stage, the Working Committee entered into, ~ 


discussions with Sir Stafford and carried on according to their 
own policy and Mahatmaji did not interfere.” 

The Cripps proposals were unacceptable not only to the 
Congress but no other party in India was prepared to accept 
them as they stood. The Congress demand for really. 
“National Government” was not at all met with Cripps _pro- 
pons hence it was but proper for the Congress to reject them. 

he purpose of sending the Cripps mission and the cause of 
its failure are now well known not only to India but to America: 
as well, for placating whose opinion the British Government 
was anxious, i , 

How the Cripps mission reacted on India and the Congress 
and what were its direct Conséquences are the subject matter 
of a press conference which Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru 
addressed on 4th April, 1942 at New Delhi. This also amply 
ventilates Panditji’s crashing reply to those who stigmatise 
Panditji as pro-Japanese, ; 

he relevant extracts of it are given below :— 

“India is the crux of the War to-day.” said the Pandit, 
“Every party knew that India can only function effectively if 
the Indian people are cnabled to function effectively. Every 
Country realizes this with the exception of New Delhi and 
Whitehall”, ' 

Summing up the Position as it emerged after the Cripps's 
Negotiations, the Pandit said : “The average reaction in the 
mind of the Indian People will be irritation against the 
British Government, The issues before the Country are so 
Grave that no responsible Person can talk lightly about them 
or consider them in terms. of Litter reactions. We cannot 
afford tobe bitter. Bitterness clouds our minds and affects 
our judgment in a Srave crisis. The fundamental factor is, 
not what the British Government has done to us or what we 
have done to them; bat the Peril to India. and what we are 
Roing to do about it, Soin spite of all that has happened, we 
Ate not to embarrass the British war effort. in India or the 
befas ot our America friends! in India’. The problem 
before them was how Without participating in the war effort; 
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and without embarrassing the Government in their war effort, 

‘they should organize their war effortin their own way for a 
{ree and Independent India. .That was a question which the 
A.1C.C. had to consider and decide at the next meeting. . 
We aré not going to surrender to any invader” said 
Pandit Jawaharlal. He could not tolerate the idea that he or 
anybody else should sit ‘idle while the battle for India was 
being fought between two foreign armies. He.could not tolerate 
any passive attitude but how far he could go ina particular 
situation depended on the circumstances. _ The background, 
however, was quite clear—just as they had refused to give in 
to British Government duting the last 22 years, they were not 
going to surrender to any invader. They would have to resist 
invasion to the uttermost—by non-co-operation, by resistance, 
and by embarrassing .the invaders in évery possible way 
which a widely spread population could do. 


_ The duty of every Congressman, of everyone in the 
Country, said Pandit Jawaharlal, was to organize -self-protec- 
tion and self-sufficiency. There was a fundamental difference 
between the approach of the Congress and that of British 
Government in this matter. The Congress wanted to rely 
upon the people, but the British Government did’ not even 
now want to.trust the-people. Ultimately,’it was only the 
state which could defend the Country in an armed way. 
They could not, for: instance, raise: a citizen army, without 
the State’s help. But ,what the: Congress had already, begun 
was an. intensive programme. of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection;in rural areas mainly with the ,object of securing 
regional self-sufficiency in food, etc., if transport arrangements 
happened to fail. These units could not resist an invading 
army, but form the background of any résistance which they or 
the State might organize, .they could try to’ prevent disorder 
and panic and: help production. , They had to'organize the 
people for sélf-reliance—for looking after themselves.’ n 


-.. Who is responsible for failure of the Cripps’ negotiations ? 


In answer to this question,: Pandit Nehru’, explained’ in detail, 


the various stages of, the -Hegotiations. . Jf he had béen asked 


just before his,last interview with Sir Stafford’ Cripps: he 
would have said that the chancés of coming to’ an agreement 
were about 75%. At that interview, however, the full picture 
which Sir Stafford suddenly and for the first time, put béfore 
thera of thé. proposals. was such that he. could not’ agrée to 
it, “A big change, had. occurred somewhere in the. middle” 
said the Pandit. It was obvious, he’,added, that, there was 
"Some frouble.betwéen Sir Stafford and others. “Others were 
not us’ said the Pandit amidst laughter, re Xs 
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desire to find a way out and make India function effectively 
for defence and make the war a popular effort—so great 
was my desire that some things I have stood for during the 
last quarter of a century, things which I could never have 
imagined for a moment I would give up, I now agree to give 
up—Iam convinced personally that it is impossible, for us 
to agree to the proposals as they eventually emerged from the 
British Government's mind. Iam in complete and whole 
hearted agreement with the Congress resolution and the 
letters of the Congress President." t 

“So faras 1 know India, and I know it tolerably well, 
the major sentiment in India naturally is one of hostility to 
the British in India. You can not root out 150° years - of 
past history and all that has happened in those years, It 
has sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Suppose we had 
come to an agreement and had to convert, to change that 
sentiment suddenly we could have done it if we could have 

iven a sensation of freedom tothe people of India. The 
undamental factor to-day is distrust or dislike of the British 
Government. It is not pro-Japanese sentiment. It is anti+ 
British sentiment. That may occasionally Jead individuals 
to pro-Japanese expression of views. This is short sighted. 
It isa slave’s sentiment, a slave’s way of thinking; to imagine 
that to get rid of one person who is dominating us we can 
expect another person to help us and not dominate us later. 
Freemen ought not to think that way. It distresses me that 
any Indian should talk of the Japanese liberating India. The 
whole past history of Japan has been one of dominating others, 
apan comes here either for Imperialist -reasons ‘straight out 
or to fight with the Britist: Government. Anyhow, whatever 
the reason, if it comes here, it does not ‘comes here, to 
liberate.” . ‘ 

“lf anarmy comes here under the leadership of Subhas 
Bose what should be our reaction to it ?": was the next 
question, Ares noe 

Before answering the question the Pandit referred to the 
differences between Mr. Bose and the Congress, and said 
“Ido not frankly doubt the bonafides of Mr. Bose. 1 think 
he kas come to the conclusion which Ithink is wrong, but 
nevertheless a conclusion which he thinks is for the good of 
India, We parted company with him miny-years ago. We 
have Grifted further apart ‘and to-day we are very far apart. 
Itis not good enough for me, because of my past friendship, 
because 1 do not challenge Ius motives, not to realize that the 
way he has chosen is utterly Wrong, a way which 1 not only 
cannot accept but must oppose if it takes shape, because 
any force that may come from outside, it really comes asa 
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Slay force under the Japanese control. ‘In effect it helps 
_the invader. It may help under the’ mistaken notion’ that the 
‘invader. will play fair. Itisa bad thing ‘psychologically for - 


the Indian‘ masses to think in terms of being liberated by 
an outside agency”’. - 


_ |“ think,” he continued “Gt is the job and function of every 
Indian to be in India to-day, to face the dangers and risks, 
whatever,might happenin India” 

’ The Cripps proposals were found. so vere unsatisfactory 


that no section of Political party and public opinion ‘agreed 
with them: . They sweré universally condemned by almost 
all important political parties and. personalities: Whether 


it was Muslim. Jeague, or’ the -Momin Conference, or the 


- depressed.classes or. Dr. Ambedkar, or Sir T. B. Sapru, or 


Dr..M. R. Jaykar..,. Thus it becomes evident that Cripps came 
not to appease and. win over the hearts of the Indian people 


_but only to add insult to the ‘injury already inflicted on India 


by dragging herinto the war without her consultation and 
consent...) 0. | 


ea “CHAPTER TV 
“a3 >. BURMA. AND BRITISH ATROCITIES . 


‘It is since the last:.Government of India Act 1935 that 
-Burma was separated..from India’ which was'a part. of India 
since, its annexation -by the, Government’ ‘of India in. 1885 
‘after. the-Burmese War. Jn: Burma the new constitution 
was introduced in accordance with the Act of 1935..° The 
popular Premier of Burma Mr. U. Saw, at the: beginning of 
.the present World War, to. fully yoke the resources of the 
country for complete support and through execution of the 
war, suggested and demanded independence for his country. 
His. patriotism goaded him even to-visit) England in this 
connection where he clamoured. for independeénce of his 
country for its really effective and’ timely. defence. ! But 
alas! his. voice was. simply. ignored and he was made a 
captive there. Since then nothing is heard of him. But 
his countrymen still remember him and the history of his 
country has a-honoured:place forhim, 9° ve 
. Soon after came the invasion of Burma by- Japan. The 
British were found too weak to defend her. The whole 
country was in no time flooded over by the Japanese armies 
-and the British rule in Burma was thrown tothe winds. 
_ The British population, both Civilian and Military, in 
Burma used all possible and available best means to leave 
for India without delay but the plight of the. Indians in 
Burma became horrible: They could be neither here nor 
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there. Their British masters betrayed them and the Burmans 
who were themselves in trouble could hardly afford to help 
them. Krom the invading Japanese armies in those troublous 
time nothing better and helpful could be expected. There was 
no way out for the poor Indians but to attempt escape ta 
India. But this was not an easy job. All the best available 
roads and conveyances were under the use of the British, 
and the Indians Were prohibited to use them. Hence they 
were left with no other option but to take to the worst hilly 
and waterless track through the fierce woods where, on the 
way, many of them were simply starved and parched to 
death. As they had no means of Conveyance and’ transport 
so most of them left their belongings and beloved, children 
and old persons behind. Thus men of money and family 
were reduced to beggary without a family and hearth: and 
home. We, hereunder, give an account of the Burma 
campaign by a British « Civilian. “Even from it glean 
out the facts which can be very well imagined by ‘the’ ins 
telligent readers : pe oe 

“Mr. T. L. Hughes, in an address to the Central Asian 
Society on November 3, on the Barma campaign, gave the 
result of a careful research into the various reports and 
charges dealing with the civil side of the campaign. Mr, 
Hughes resigned from the Indian Civil Service in 1939 and 
became the Political Secretary to ‘the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce. Daring part of the Burma campaign he was 
the’ Chief Liaison Officer to General Alexander. He has 
been Secretary to Sir Dorman Smith, Governor of Burma, for 
a year, Pe 

Mr. Wughes bluntly stated that much arrant nonsense 
has been said and written by alleged eye-witnesses or first-hand 
observers whose information in some instances at Jcast would 
seem to have been collected inthe bar of Calcuttats leading 
hotel. The over-riding fact was that the situation in Burma could 
be linked to that which existed in Great Britain at the time 
of the fall of France. But Great Britain's hastily improvised 
defence measures were never tested by the reality of invasion 
and she was given time to face up tothe new threat, Burma, 
on the other hand, was given no such breathing space. 
‘pancse troops invaded Burma's soil on December 9, just two 
days after Pearl Harbour, 

Mr. Hughes said he could not tov strongly emphasize 
that Burma was lost because our pitifully inadequate military 
totecs were overwhelmed and outmanovurred by a superior 
phemy force. Bat it should not t orgotten what was achieved 
by the Burma campaign 5 our m ry forces in Burma fought 


tut 


stutborn restguard action for five vital monthy, vital inso 
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much that tlie breathing space enabled India to prepare for 
the threat of invasion. . me 
‘Such actions or omissions for which the civil adminis- 
tration was responsible had no influence whatsoever on 
the result of the campaign. Only additional troops, tanks, 
guns and aeroplanes could have turned the tide. If it 
could be maintained that the civil administration utterly 
broke: down, utterly failed to co-operate with the military, 
then some portion of the odium for the loss of Burma conid 
deservedly be attached to the civilians. But, Mr. Hughes 
denied that this was so. On the contrary, the administra: 


tive machine kept going until the end inspite of numerous 
missing cogsin the wheel. * 


EVACAUTION OF REFUGEES 


‘Evacuation of .refugees was undoubtedly the biggest 
problem facing the the civil officers. After the fail of 
Rangoon, our forces were by no means defeated, and General 
Alexander had not given up the hope of assuming an offen- 
sive. Had. the civil officers ignored every issue save 
that of. evacuation, it is not improbable that ‘the provision- 
ing of various evacuation routes with food and medical 
supplies would have made greater progress. But, what an 
edifying example they would have set to military forces 
and.to-essential workers and only with General Alexander's 
decision. to withdraw to India did the realization come that 
os in Burma were indeed numbered, 

_Hrom statistics compiled at the various evacuati "es 
ov the Indian frontier it would probably be es renee 
aia pee ae total number of evacuees, who eened 

aca ‘), 7 - awe 
a aie me = Supreme handicap in dealing with 


a : refugees was the uncertai 
military situation. How many casualt ertainty of the 


: les there “4 
the evacuation could not be known, wee one 


i But, th 
be’ about 10,000 or 23 per cent of the es eemed to 


evacuees. Such’ a casualty list is surprising] althc 
of course, it did not include aay, ae ied ine rouge 
epidemic at Promeé and Mandalay or who died an India 


alter: their arrival, The tale of : 
is told, Would be a. * Peetitt terrible trek, when it 


who, in the dark days of 1940 ur as the 
‘produce : , - showed t bisa 
Proceed a race of men and wome re eee still 
and. mies ie pes and miseries travelled fast 
2 ov a SSM. One “corner -to the other, 
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of India was moved at this miserable plight of her country- 
men in Burma. The worst part of the whole tragedy was 
the treatment meted out to the Indians in Burma by the 
British Government of India and Burma. 

The pathetic tales of the sufferings of the Indians in 
Burma were luridly narrated by the Indian evacuees and | 
refugees from Burma. The very soul of India was stirred 
atthe ghastly tragedy and the beastly inhuman treatment 
of the British towards the Indians and specially the invidi- 
ous distinction they made between the Indians and the British. 
(It is for this reason that the Burma Evacuation Report was 
not published by the Government of India. But for its not 
publication, the reason assigned Ys, of course, quite different. 
In the session of the Central Assembly at New Delhi, on 
November 7, 1943, Dr. N. B. Khare, Indians Overseas Mem- 
ber in reply to the question of Sardar Mangal Singh said, “In 
the course of Mr. A. K. Chanda’s work on the preparation 
of a consolidated report on the evacuation of Burma, it 
became apparent that it would be impossible to presenta 
clear picture of the whole of operation without including 
matter that might be of great value to the enemy. The 
question has, therefore, been ‘re-examined in the light of 
the existing military situation and after detailed consider- 
ation, the Government of India has decided not to publish 
any report on the subject for the present.") This was the 
rudest shock to the faith and feelings of the Indians in 
general. The feeling of resentment. and frustration sur- 
charged the hearts of the Indians, They were not only 
filled with hate and anger for the Britishi but were also 
merged in anxiety and care for their own defence. 

Every Indian could and did see a sad plight and sorry * 
picture for himself and his country if there were an invasion 
of Japan on India. Specially the Indian people were very 
much terrified Ly the treacherous treatment of the British 
in Burma. Hence every Indian’s heart was enflamed with 
burning desire to be free from the British control which 
Was strangling the very life and liberty of the people and 
was a terrible obstacke in the way ‘of India's defence 
against the Japanese attack. With the British rule in India, 
Indians could never be inspired to Jay their lives for the 
defence of India which meant and correctly, the protection 
of her slavery and perpetuation of her subjection under 
the British authority, Hence logically and psychologically 
came the ery for India’s independence. and Prepared the 
people for the very natural move.of “Quit India” which was 
S° OFportuncly suggested hy Gandhiji al palse-fecler 
of the p-opls af India, 
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| PART INL ae 
INDIA’S ‘DEFENCE AND INDEPENDENCE 
CHAPTER I. 
ALLAHABAD MEETING OF THE’ CONGRESS “WORKING 
gee ae COMMITTEE. °: as 
Since the fall and subsequent fate of Burma’ and. specially 
of the Indians in Burma and thereafter the. fiasco of Cripps 


Mission, Gandhiji began seriously considering’ about’ the 
_ defence of India. His mind’s working was clearly expressed 
‘by him in his articles in the ‘Harijan,’ which were quite expli- 


cit and‘unambiguous. His main emphasis was on two points, 
firstly defence.of India and not to fall in the hands ‘of the 
aggressor and secondly to gain popular support for this. and 
not depend entirely on the British Government.in India whose 


. weakness was manifested by its continuous failure in Malaya, 


Singapore, and Burma. The idea that Gandhiji or the Cong- 


ress. were pro-Japanese is false and fantastic. This we have 


also shown in one of our previous chapter and again we 
hereby support the samé.on the basis of various Congress 
resolutions and views of Gandhiji and Jawaharlalji as express- 
ed.by them. The Government of India, to vilify the’Congress 
and .Gandhiji, issued. a communique through its Home 
Department; from New Delhi, on Sth August’ 42 just on the 
eve. of, the memorable Bombay Session of the A.I.C.C. In 


‘this. they have ‘published, an“ unauthorised and unauthentic 


record ‘of the Allahabad Meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee (held trom April 27th to May,1, 42). which was 
recovered. in a subsequent police search of the A.1I. C. C’s 


office.. .Gandhiji was not present at this meeting, but he. 


sent, for the consideration of the Working Committee, a draft 
resolution. Miraben who brought the ‘draft, explained ‘how 
Gandhiji’s mind was working. The Committee gave earnest 
and careful consideration tothe draft.” But as regards the 
authenticity of the notes of that meeting which were taken by 
the Assistant’ Secretary of the A.I.C.C. and published in this 
‘communique of thé Governmént and also about the attitude 
.of Gandhiji towards Japan etc., we give below the statement 
of Jawahar Lal Nehru from Bombay on August 5th, 1942 :— ~ 
_ ““] have just seen for the first time the Government's 
communique issuing certain documents obtained during a 
police raid from the A-1.C.C. office. It is astonishing to 
what a pass the Government of India has been reduced when 


it has to adopt these discreditable and dishonourable tactics. 


Normally, such tactics require no answer. But as there is - 
. likely to be misapprehension, | wish to clear up some. matters, 
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It is not our custom to keep detailed minutes of Working 
Committee’s meetings. Only final decisions are recorded. 
On this occasion, the assistant secretary took brief notes 
unofficially apparently for his own record. These notes are 
very brief and disjointed and represent several days’ prolong: 
ed debate during which I must have spoken on various 
occasions for two or three hours. Only a few sentences were, 
taken down and torn from their context. They often give a 
wrong impression. None of us had a chance of seeing these 
notes or revising them. The record is very unsatisfactory 
and incomplete and hence often incorrect. 

In our discussions, Mahatma Gandhi was not present. 
We had to consider every aspect of the question fully and 
to weigh the implications of words and phrases in the draft 
resolutions. If Gandhiji had been there, much of this 
discussion might have been avoided ashe could have explain- 
ed to us his attitude more fully, 

Thus when the question of British withdrawal from India 
was considered, 1 pointed out that if the armed forces were 
suddenly withdrawn, the Japanese might well advance and 
invade the country without hindrance. Ihe obvious difficulty 
was removed when Gandhiji Iater explained that British 
and other armed forces might remain to prevent aggression. 

In regard to the statement that Gandhiji_ expected an Axis 
victory, an important qualification has been omitted, What 
he has repratedly said and what 1 have referred to is his 
belief that unless Britain changes her whole policy in regard 
to India and her colonial possessions, she is heading for 
disaster. He has further stated that ifa suitable change in 
this policy was made and the war really became one for 
freedom for all peoples, then victory would assuredly come 
to the United Nations, 

The references to Negotiations with Japan are also in- 
correct and entirely torn from their context. Gandhiji always 
sends notice to his adversary before coming into conflict. He 
would thus have called upon Jepan_not only to keep away 
from India, but to withdraw from China, In any event he 
was determined to resist ¢very aggressor in India and he 
advised our people to do so even to the point of death, ‘They 
Were never to submit. 

It is absurd to say that any of us envisaged any arrage- 
ments with Japan giving her right of passage and other things. 
What I said was that apan would want this, but we could 
Never ayree. Our whole policy has all along been based on 
Utermost resistance to aggression? 

..We also reproduce here the statement of Gandhiji_ on 
this communique with his answers to the questions put tohim 
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& 
PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
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Fiom Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah. 
Dated Lucknow, January 18, 1938. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


I have read the statement you issued recently to- 
the press with care. I am afraid we approach the 
question from differing viewpoints and I feel that your 
approach is not very helpful. But I entirely agree with 
you that an argument carried on through the medium ° 
of the press is not desirable. Indeed I had decided not 
to issue press statements on the subject, but after your 
. Calcutta speech, in which you mentioned my name and 
issued some kind of a ‘ challenge’ to me, I felt that a 
public statement was unavoidable. Hence my statement, 
in which I tried to avoid unnecessary controversy. 


You know perhaps that for some months past I 
have been in correspondence with Nawab Ismail Khan 
on this subject and I have been anxious to find out what 
the points of difference and agreement were. J am 
afraid I do not know this yet and your last statement 
does not help. I would feel grateful to you if you 
could kindly throw some light on this and let me know 
what exactly are the points in dispute which require. 
consideration. I think this will help us all and lead’ 
to an avoidance of needless controversy. We can then 
come to grips with the subject. As I have said in my- 
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Jast statement, we are eager to do everything in our 
power to put an end to every misapprehension and to 
endeavour to solve every problem that comes in the way 
-of our developing our public life along right lines and 
promoting the unity and progress of the Indian people. 


I am leaving for Lahore today. From there I go 
\to the Frontier Province and return to Allahabad in 
about ten days’ time. Kindly address your reply to 
Allahabad. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) JawAHARLAL Nenru. 


From Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru. 
Dated Bombay, January 25, 1938. 


Dear Pandit Jawaharlal, 
1 am in receipt of your letter of the 18th January, 
1938. 


I must say that it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand it. I fail to see what you me driving at. It 
does not suggest any useful proposal of a concrete 
character, besides reapproaching me and informing me 
that “we approach the question from differing view- 
-points,” and you further say, “I feel that your 
approach is not very helpful.” You further 1efer to my 
Calcutta speech and say, “in which you mentioned my 
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name and issued some kind of a ‘ challenge’ to me, I 
felt that the public statement was unavoidable and hence 
my statement.” But you do not even now give me the 
purport of my speech, and what was the ‘challenge’ 
which compelled you to say what you did in your state- 
‘ment which you considered unavoidable. 


I know nothing about your being in correspondence 
‘with Nawab Ismail Khan referred io in your letter. 


Finally I note your request that I should let you 
‘know ‘“‘ what exactly are the points in dispute which 
require consideration.” I am glad that you agree with 
me that the arguments carried on through the medium 
‘of the press are not desirable. But do you now think 
that this matter can be discussed, much less solved, by 
and through correspondence ? I am afraid that is 
equally undesirable. 


I may state for your information that I received a 
letter from Mr. Gandhi, dated the 19th Oct., 1937, and 
I replied to him on the 5th November, ’37, and I am 
‘still waiting to hear from him. 


I reciprocate the sentiments expressed in the last 
‘but one paragraph of your letter at the end of it. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinan. 
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From Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah. : 
Dated Wardha, February 4, 1938.. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Your letter of the 25th January reached Allahabad 
on February Ist after I had left. It has been forwarded 
to me here and reached me yesterday. 


I am sorry that my previous letter was difficult to. 
understand. My purpose in writing it was, as I stated, 
to find out what our points of difference and agreement 
were. Presumably there are points of difference as. 
you have repeatedly criticised the Congress policy and 
practice. If these points of difference are noted down 
and our attention drawn to them it would make their 
consideration easier. It is possible that some of them 

‘ may be due to misapprehension and this misapprehen- 
sion might be removed ; it is equally possible that some: 
are more fundamental and’ then we could try to find 
a way out or, at any rate, know exactly how and where 
we stand. When there is a conflict of opinion, a clari- 
fication of the opposing opinions is an essential preli- 
minary to their consideration. 


I might mention some relatively minor matters 
which have apparently led to misapprehension. In one- 
of your speeches you referred to being told hy some: 
one that a cheque for rupees five lakhs was recently, 
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given to the Congress. J am not aware of this and 
presumably I ought to know. Indeed, to my knowledge,. 
no one has given even a cheque for Rs. 5,000 to the 
Congress for a considerable time. 


In the same, or possibly another, speech you 
referred to the non-co-operation days and stated that 
while the Aligarh University was forced to close down 
and many non-co-operated from it, not a single student 
non-co-operated from the Benares University. As a 
matter of fact a very large number of students did in 
fact non-co-operate from the Benares University. As a 
result of this a non-official university, the Kashi Vidya- 
pitha, was established in Benares, as also the Gandhi 
Ashram. Both of these still exist. In the same way 
the Jamia Millia came into existence in Aligarh and 
‘this now flourishes in Delhi. 


You have referred in your speeches to the Con- 
gress imposing Hindi-Hindustani and trying to crush 
Urdu. I presume you were misinformed for I am not 
aware of any attempt on the part of the Congress to 
injure Urdu. Some time back I wrote an essay on 
“The Question of Language ” which represents, I be- 
lieve, the Congress viewpoint. It was approved by 
Mr. Gandhi and by many. people unconnected with the 
Congress and interested in the advancement of Urdu., 

6 
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including Moulvi Abdul Huque, Secretary, Anjuman- 
e-Taraqgqi-e-Uidu of Hyderabad. I do not know if you 
have come acioss this essay. In any event I am ashing 
my office in Allahabad to send you a copy. If you dis- 
agree with the aigument o1 conclusions of this essay, I 
shall be giateful to have your criticisms. 


I might mention that the Congiess Ministry in 
Madras is endeavoming to inhoduce the study of 
Hindustani in the State schools in the province. They 
are having primers and text-boohs prepaied especially 
for the purpose by the Jamia Millia. These primers, 
etc., aie to be in two scripts—Devanagii and Urdu— 
but in identical Janguage, the students having the option 
of script. 

I mention these instances to show how misappre- 
hensions arise. But the real questions at issue are more 
important and it is in 1egard to these that clarification 
is necessary. I presume you are acquainted with the 
Congress 1esolutions and statements on minority and 
fundamental rights and 1.egaiding communal questions. 
If you so wish jt, I can have these sent to you. Many 
of these were collected together in a comprehensive 
resolution passed by the Woking Committee in Calcutta 
towards the end of October 1937. About the Communal 
Award the Congress position has heen repeatedly made 
clear. 
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The Congress policy as laid down in these resolu- 
tions may be incomplete or wrong. If so we shall 
gladly consider suggestions to complete it or rectify il. 
Personally I do not sée what more can be done by the 
Congress regarding religious or cultural matters. As 
for political (communal) questions, the Communal 
Award, unsatisfactory as it is, holds the field for the 
present and till such time as it may be altered by mutual 
agreement of the parties concerned. 


In considering wider political questions, the 
‘Congress has adhered to certain principles and policies 
for a number of years, though minor variations have 
taken place from time to time. Our present policy in 
the legislatures and outside was defined by a compre- 
hensive resolution passed by the Working Committee 
at Wardha last year. I was very glad to find from 
Nawab Ismail Khan and Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman 
that the U.P. Muslim League, or the U.P. Muslim League 
Parliamentary Board, accepted this programme. This 
included our objective of independence, our demand 
for a constituent assembly, our general attitude to the 
‘Constitution Act, and the Federation, and our methods 
of work inside and outside the legislature. It referred 
also to our agrarian and Jabour programmes. Thus 
there appeared to'be a very large measure of agreement 
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between us not only in 1egaid to fundamentals, but 
even regaiding many details. 

In view of this agieement it distressed and sun prised 
me to find that there was so much conflict. I 
have tied, therefoie, to find out what this conflict is 
about. I do not see how I can make any proposal, 
concrete o1 vague, when I do not know what the points 
in issue are. It 1s true that in reading your speeches 
I have come across various statements to the effect 
that the Congress 1s trying to establish Hindu 1aj. I am 
unaware of how this 1s being done o1 who is doing it. 
If any Congress Mimstuies 01 the Congiess oiganisation 
have made mistakes, these should be pointed out to us. 


A report of you Calcutta speech appeared in the 
newspapers at the time and is no doubt available ta 
you and for me to give you a purport of it seemed 
hardly necessary. In this you state that you are fight- 
ing the Congress, that you are fighting the Congress 
leadetship which is misleading the Hindus, Further 
you have said that you want to bring the Congres» High 
Command to its senses. May I suggest that those who 
are privileged to adsise or Jead the Congress have no 
desire to fight any body except British Imperialism ? 
In any event, if we misfead or misbehave we have a 
right to enquire from our critics where and how we 


have done so. 
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Further in your Calcutta speech you said : “I have 
long long ago. months ago now. thrown out a challenge 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and I throw out a challenge 
now,—let him come and sit with us and let us formu- 
late a constructive programme which will give imme- 
-diate relief to the poor.” It was to this ~ challenge ’ 
that I referred in my last letter. J do not remember 
-on which previous occasion vou had issued a similar 
‘challenge to me. 


It is always helpful to discuss matters and problems 
face to face and, as I have said previously, we are 
always glad to do so. <A short while ago you met 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, one of our most respected 
leaders, than who there is no one better fitted to explain 
the Congress view-point in regard to the minorities 
problem or any other matter. Whenever necessity arises 
every one of us will willingly welcome a talk. But 
even such a talk is likely to be vague and infructuous 
if some clarification of ideas does not take place pre- 
viously. Correspondence helps in this process and 
sometimes is even preferable as it is more precise than 
talk. I trust therefore that you will help in clarifying 
the position by telling us where we differ and how you 
would like this difference to end. You have also criti- 
‘cised the Congress in vigorous language, as you were 
mo doubt entitled to do. But are we not entitled to ask 
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you to substantiate those criticisms in private at least, 
if not in public ? 


T have inquired from Mi. Gandhi about your letter 
to him dated the 5th November, 1937. He received it 
in Calcutta when he was lying ill there and he felt that 
it needed no answer. You letter had been in answer 
to his and the matte: seemed to end there for the time 
being. He was good enough to show me his letter and 
yours and it seemed to me that no particular 1eply was 
called for. I undeistand that he wiote you yesterday. 


T hope to be in Allahabad by the 9th February. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Jawanarca Nenru- 


Fiom M1. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru. 
Dated New Delhi, February 17, 1938. 
Dear Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Tam in receipt of your letter of the 4th February. 
You have now flung at me more complaints and 
gtievances of triflmg character. Evidently you rely om 
that section of the press which is bent on misrepresenting 
and vilifying me, but I am glad that you say I mention 
these instances to show how misapprehension arises : 
“but the real question at issue is more important and 
it is in regard to this that clarification is necessary.” 
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Therefore I don’t think any useful purpose will be 
served to carry on correspondence with regard to the 
various matters mentioned in your letter. ' You will 
please not introduce matters which you may have 
discussed with Nawab Ismail Khan or Chaudhry Khali- 
quzzaman or any body else. These again will lead to 
references and cross references and the matter will never 
end. 


As regards my Calcutta speech, the word ‘ chal- 
lenge’ is obviously due to the imagination of the 
reporter for the very context shows clearly that it was 
an invitation. However, the discussion of all these 
matters in correspondence will lead us nowhere. I do 
not believe in the doctrine Which you lay down ‘ but 
are we not entitled to ask you to substantiate all these 
criticisms in private at least, if not in public’: I for 
my part make no such distinction. I am prepared to 
substantiate anything that I have said publicly, provided 
it is correctly reported. The crux of your letter on the 
real vital point of the Hindu-Muslim unity is a repeti- 
tion of what you said in your previous letter, namely, 
that you want me to note down ‘ the points of difference ” 
and discuss them through and by means of correspon- 
dence—a method, which I made it clear in my last 
letter, is highly undesirable and most inappropriate. I 
welcome your suggestion when you say ‘whenever 
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necessity aiises every one of us would willingly welcome 
a talk.’ If you think that necessity has a.isen and any 
one of you is willing, I shall be glad to see you and 
equally welcome a talk. The thing is that you prefer 
talking at each othe: wheieas I piefer talking to each 
other. Surely you know and you ought to know what 
are the fundamental points in dispute. 


T have received a letter: fiom Mi. Gandhi and I 
have 1ephed to him, a copy of which I am enclosing 
herewith. 


Yous sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A, Jinnau. 


From Mr. Nenu to M:. Jinnah. 
Dated Bombay, February 25, 1938. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Your letter of the 17th February reached me at 
Hauipuia. I had no intention of flinging any complaints 
and grievances at you. In my attempt to find out what 
youn complaints were I iead yous speeches as reported 
in the newspapers (usually by a news agency) and noted 
down some of the points on which you had laid stress. 
J am glad to know that you have been misreported but 
you have not pointed out where the mi-repre-entation 
comes in nor, 0 fai as T know, have you issued any 
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statement to the press correcting the misrepresentation. 
May I suggest that it will be worth while to correct these 
errors so that the public might not be misled. A clear 
and authoritative statement from you will help us also 
in understanding what you stand for and what you ob- 
ject to. 


I note that you do not wish me to introduce in our 
correspondence any matters which we may have dis- 
cussed with Nawab Ismail Khan or Chowdhry Khali- 
quazzaman. JI did not know that they represented any 
different view-point from yours. I thought it necessary 
to draw your attention to the repeated atlemtps I have 
been making to find out what the political and com- 
munal policy of the Muslim League is and wherein it 
‘differs from that of the Congress. You will remember 
saying last year that the Muslim League had an entirely 
different policy even on political matters from that of 
the Congress. Since then the League has changed its 
objective and its economic outlook and has thus” 
approached nearer to the Congress. I am anxious to 
find out what the real meaning of these changes is. 
Without this clarification it is dificult for us to under- 
stand the present position. 


You say that you do not believe in the doctrine 
that I lay down, namely : “but are we not entitled to 
-ask you to substantiate all these criticisms in private 
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at least, if not in public.” Further you say that for 
your part you make no such distinction and are prepared 
to substntiate anything that you have said publicly, pro-- 
vided it is correctly reported. If you will read my 
sentence again you will no doubt observe that I have: 
nowhere laid down any such doctrine as you imagine.. 
I would indeed welcome a public treatment by you of the: 
criticisms made by you. But if you yourself were: 
unwilling to write to the press on the subject, as you. 
indicated in your letter, I put it to you that we are’ at 
least entitled to request you to substantiate the criticism 
in private. . 

If you have made no criticisms of the Congress, 
and the press reports are entirely wrong, then of course: 
no question of substantiation arises. All that need be 
done is to contradict the press reports. But if criticisms. 
have been made, as presumably they have been, then I 
would request you to justify them publicly or privately 
as you might choose. Personally I would prefer the 
former method. 

I am afraid I must confess that I do not yet know 
what the fundamental points of dispute are. It is for 
this reason that I have been requesting you to clarify 
them. So far I have not received any help in this 
direction. Of course we shall willingly meet you when~ 
ever opportunity arises. Our President. Subhas 
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Chandra Bose. or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad or I or: 
any other member of the Working Committee can meet 
you at a suitable opportunity. 


But when we meet what are we to discuss? Res-. 
ponsible people with organisations behind them can- 
hardly discuss anything in the air. Some clarification: 
of the issues, some clear statement of what is wanted 
and what is objected to, is always desirable, otherwise- 
we may not come to grips with the subject. You will 
remember the argument about what transpired at Delhi 
in 1935 between you and Babu Rajendra Prasad. There- 
has even been a difference of opinion about the facts. 
It would be unfortunate if we repeated this performance: 
and then argued about it later. 


It is thus highly desirable for us to define the- 
issues first. This is also necessary as we have always 
to consult many colleagues in regard to any matter 
affecting Congress policy. There is surely nothing 
undesirable or inappropriate about this defining of 
issues by correspondence. It is the usual method 
adopted between individuals and organisations. May 
I therefore beg of you to enlighten me ? 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) JAWAHARLAL NEHRU- 
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Fiom Mi. Jinnah to Mi. Nehu. \ 
Dated New Delhi, 31d Maich, 1938. 


Dear Pandit Jawaharlal, 


7 


Tam in receipt of you letter of the 25th Feln wary. 
Jregiet to find the same spirit running though of making 
insinuations and innuendoes and 1aising all soits of 
matters of tiiflng chaiacte: which aie not geimane to 
our present subject with which you started, namely, how 
to find the basis of approach to the most vital and 
ptominent question of Hindu-Muslim unity. You wind 
up your lette: by insisting upon the couse that I should 
formulate the points in dispute and submit to you for 
you consideration and then carry on correspondence 
with you. This method, I have alteady stated in my 
considered opinion, 1s undesirable and inappropriate. 
The method you insist upon may be appropriate between 
two litigants and that is followed by solicitors on behalf 
of thei chents, but national issues cannot be settled 


Thke that. 


When you say ‘that Tam aftaid T must confess 
that Ido not know what fundamental points in dispute 
are’ T am only amazed at yom ignotance, This matter 
has heen tackled since 1925 right upto 1935 by the 
most prominent Jeaders in the country and -o far no 
solution has heen found. I would beg of you to study 
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it and do not take up a selfeomplacent attitude and if 
vou are in earnest T don’t think vou will find much 
difficulty in realizing what the main points in dispute are, 
heceause they have been constantly mentioned both in the 
press and public platform even very recently. 


Yours sincerely. 


(Sd.) M. A. Jixnnan. 


From Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah. 
Dated Allahabad. March 8. 1938. 


, 
Dear Mr. Jinnah. 


Thank yeu for your letter of March 3rd. T am 
afraid our letters to each other repeat thémselves. I 
go one requesting you to tell us what exactly are the 
points in dispute which have to be discussed and you 
go on insisting that this should not be done by corres- 
pondence. At the same time you have. pointed out that 
the maim points in dispute have been constantly, and 
very recently, discussed in the press and public plat- 
form. I have carefully followed press statements and 
your public speeches. In my effort to discover these 
points of dispute I enumerated some of the ‘criticisms 
which you were reported io have made in public: 
speeches. In your reply you stated that you were mis- 
reported, but you did not say what the correct report 
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should have been. Fithe: you said that these weie 
atinot and tifling matters, but again you did not point 
-out what the majoi matteis were. You will perceive 
amy difficulty. I hope I am not making any insinuations 
-o1 innuendoes, as you suggest in you last Jeter. Cer- 
tainly 1 is not my intention to do so, no1 to raise hifling 
matieis which aie not geimane to the present subject. 
But what are these mattets which aie geimane? It 
may be that I am dense or not sufficiently acquainted 
with the intricacies of the problem. If so I deserve to 
be enlightened. If you will 1efet me to any 1ecent 
statement made 1m the piess o1 platform which will help 
me in undeistanding, I shall be grateful. 

It is not my desire, may I repeat, to catty on a 
contioveisy by co1espondence, but only to find out what 
the main points of discussion and dispute are. It is 
suiely usual for national issues to be formulated and 
claiified in this way to facilitate discussion. Both in 
national and international matters we are frequently 
adopting this couse. 

You me perfectly ight in saying that this matter 
has heen tackled since 1925 iepeatedly. Do you not 
think that this very history warns us not to approach 
jt in a vague manner without clear ideas as to what we 
object to and what we want? Apart from this, much 
‘has happened during the-e past few years which has 
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each and. everything. The: police was empowered to apply | 


-them as they pleased. The Congress was declared unlawtul. 
- All its offices were taken over forcible possession by the police. 


All its property was forfeited. ven those institutions which 
were indirectly supposed to be connected with the Congress 
were captured such as Khadi Bhandars and Ashrams which 
were merely commercial, or industrial or cducatianal concerns, 
Non-violence was put to so serious 'a test that its pursuance 
itself became a violence. The Government: with all ‘their 
previous experiences of Gandhiji’s: movements became more 
daring for perpetrating barkarities. They planned very 
dextrously to kidnap leaders and workers before actually they 
could rise from their beds on the morning ‘of the 9th Aug, 
1942.: The first sight'to the Congressman was‘the police at 
the early hours of the 9th August morning.. After the arrests, 
the police with the help of the military and’ arms started the 
work of simply crushing the people as:in a frenzy. The 
sanctity of human life was no ‘more, There was a wanton 
dance of police goondaism and excesses.: But all that the 
police.and military did was uniform, organised and under the 
direct control of. the entire British BPareaucratic machinery 
inIndia.. - ne ees ee a oi 7 
.° The people were all unorganised, undisciplined and with- 
out any Jeadership. They were actually amass of crowd and 
gathered together in a-very natural and innocent manner 
everywhere in the cities and: towns as they heard. of the 
general arrest.of their beloved leaders, Their mentality was 
truely fitting. to their character and nature: that is of an 
unorganised. crowd which is excessively emotional, impulsive, 
fickle, inconsistent, irresolute, extreme in action, displaying. 
only the coarser.emotions and: the less refined sentiments,’ 
careless in deliberation, hasty. in. judgment, ‘incapable of any 
but the crudest ‘reasoning; easily swayed and. led and lacking. 


_in’self-consciousness;and confidence. Such crowds gathered: 
/ everywhere still they exhibited extraordinary sense of disci: 


pline and non-violence. It wasall due to Gandhiji and’the 
cause he represented, till men, as they were, could be excited 
to resist and resist till-death.: What actually the people did’ 
can be: very correctly compared: with the pricking of nails or: 
teeth by-a pigmy faced.with. imminent end of his. life in:the: 
cruel grip of a giant. But: the Government: got the :desired 
chance of firing, and fired indiscriminately on the people inthe 
cities and villages, without.any regard for age or sex. When 
the people retorted by persuing their peaceful demonstrations 
they were faced with still greater severity and strength. Thus 


- well-planned and very well organised violence of the Govern- 


ment.was. practised. onthe unarmed and. non-violent -people of: 
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As regards the Communal Award the posttion of 
the Congress has been clanfied If it 1s yom desne 
to discuss this matter, I should [he to know 


As segards 1eligious and cultural guarantees, the 
Congress has given as full assmances and guarantees 
as is possible If however any othe: guarantees me 
considered necessary, they should be mentioned About 
one of the questions which yon have 1efe11ed to in your 
speeches, the Language question I have written to you 
previously and sent you my brochure I tuust that you 
agreed with its main conclusions 


Are we going to discuss these matters or some 
others which I have not mentioned above ? Then agun 
the bichground of all such discussions must necessity 
be a cettam political and economic one—our struggle 
for independence, om anthimpermbsm om methods 
of direct action whenever necessary, our anti war policy, 
our attempt to remove the exploitation of the misses 
agiaiuian and Jabou: problems, and the Inthe T take 
at that with the re ouentation of the Mushim Teague’s 
policy there will not be any great difference reguding 
this ant imperialist bickgorund 


You will forgive me for repeating myself in the-e 
Jetters and for saymg the same things over and over 
agun I do so becuse T am keenly destrous of your 
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appreciating my viewpoint, which I believe is also the 
viewpoint of my colleagues in the Congress. I have no 
desire to take up your time and to spend my time in 
writing long letters. But my mind demands clarity 
before it can function effectively or think in terms of 
any action. Vagueness or an avoidance of real issues 
cannot lead to satisfactory results. It does seem strange 
to me that in spite of my repeated requests I am not told 
what issues have to be discussed. 


I understand that Gandhiji has already written io 
you expressing his readiness to have a talk with you. 
IT am not now the Congress President and thus have not 
the same representative capacity, but if I can be of any 
help in this matter my services are at the disposal of 
the Congress and I shall gladly meet you and discuss 
these matters with you. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


From Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru, 
. Dated New Delhi, 17th March, 1938. 
Dear Pandit Jawaharlal, . 


I have received your letter of the 8th of March, 
1938. Your first letter of the 18th of January, conveyed 
to me that you desire to know the points in dispute for 

: Ne 
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the purpose of promoting Hindu-Muslim unity. When 
in reply I said that the subject-matter cannot be solved 
through correspondence and it was equally undesirable 
as discussing matteis in the piess, you in your 1eply 
of the 4th of February, formulated a catalogue of 
grievances with regard to my supposed criticism of the 
Congress and utterances which are hardly relevant to 
the question for our immediate consideration. You went 
on persisting on the same line and you are still of 
opinion that those matteis, although not germane to the 
present subject, should be further discussed, which I 
do not propose to do as I have already explained to you 
in my previous letter. 


The question with which we started, as I understood, 
is of safeguarding the rights and the interests of the 
Mussalmans with regard to their religion, culture, 
language, personal laws and political rights in the 
national hfe, the government and the administiation of 
the country. Various suggestions have been made which 
will satisfy the Mussalmans and create a sense of secu- 
rity and eonfidence in the majority community. I am 
surprised when you say in your letter under reply, “ But 
what are these matters which are germane. It may be 
that I am dense or not sufficiently acquainted with the 
intricacies of the problem. If so, I de-erse to be enlight- 
ened. If you will refer me to any recent statement made 
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in the press -or platform which will help me in under- 
.standing, I shall be grateful.” Perhaps you have heard 
of the Fourteen Points. 


Next, as you say, “Apart from this much has 
‘happened during these past few years which has altered 
‘the position.’ Yes, I agree with you, and various sug- 
‘gestions have appeared in the newspapers recently. For 
‘instance, if you will refer to the Statesman, dated the 
12th of February, 1938, there appears an article under 
‘the heading ““Through Muslim Eyes” (copy enclosed 
for your convenience). Next, an article in the New 
‘Times, dated the Ist of March, 1938, dealing with your 
‘pronouncement recently made, I believe, at Haripura 
sessions of ‘the Congress, where you are reported to have 
“said : 

“ [have examined this so-called communal ques- 
tion through the telescope, and if there is nothing 
what can you see.” 

‘This article in the New Times appeared on the Ist of 

‘March, 1938, making numerous suggestions (copy en- 
‘closed for your convenience). Further you must have 
‘seen Mr. Aney’s interview where he warned the Con- 
gress mentioning some of the points which the Muslim 

‘League would demand. 

Now, this is enough to show to you that various 
‘suggestions that have been made, or are likely to be 
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made, or aie expected to be made, will have to be: 
analysed and ultimately I consider it is the duty of every” 
tue nationalist, to whichever party or community he 
may belong to make it his business and examine the 
situation and bring about a pact between the Mussal- 
mans and the Hindus and create a real united front ; 
and it should be as much yom anxiety and duty as it is 
mine, irrespective of the question of the party o1 the 
community to which we belong. But if you desize that 
T should collect all these suggestions and submit to you 
as a petitioner for you and you colleagues to consider, 
Tam afraid I can’t do it nor can I do it forthe purpose 
of cairying on furthe: correspondence with regard to 
those various points with you. But if you' still insist 
upon that, as you seem to do so when you say in your 
letter, “ My mind demands clarity before it can function 
effectively o1 think in terms of any action. Vagueness 
or an avoidance of real issues could not lead to satis- 
factory results, It does seem strange to me that in spite 
of my repeated requests I am not told what issues have 
to be discussed.” This 1s hardly a correct description 
oi a fan representation ; but in that case I would request 
you to ask the Congress officially to communicate with 
me to that effect, and I shall place the matter hefore the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League ; as you youre 
self say that you are “not the Congress President and 
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ithus have not the same representative capacity but if I 
-ean of any help in this matter my services are at the 
disposal of the Congress and I shall gladly meet you 
and discuss these matters with you.” As to meeting 
you and discussing matters with you, I need hardly say 
ithat I shall be pleased to do so. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinwan. 


Extract from the Statesman, New Delhi Edition. 


Dated the 12th February, 1938.: 


THROUGH. MUSLIM EYES 
By Arn-eEL-MuLkx 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Bombay statement of 
January 2 on the Hindu-Moslem question has produced 
‘hopeful reactions and the stage has been set for a talk 
between the leaders of what, for the sake of convenience, 
‘may be described as Hindu India and Moslem India. 
‘Whether the Jinnah-Jawaharlal talks will produce in 
1938 better results than the Jinnah-Prasad talks did in 
1935 is yet to be seen. Too much optimism would not, 
‘however, be justified. The Pandit, by way of annotating 
‘his Bombay statement while addressing the U. P. dele-. 
:gates for Haripura at Lucknow, at the end of January, 
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emphatically asserted that in no case would Congress 
“ give up its principles.” That was not a hopeful state- 
ment because any acceptable formula ot pact that may 
be evolved by the leaders of the Congress and the 
League would, one may guess, involve the acquiescence 
of the Congress in separate electorates (at least for a 
certain peiiod), coalition ministries, recognition of the 
League as the one authoritative and representative orga- 
nization of Indian Moslems, modification of its attitude 
on the question of Hindi and its script scrapping of 
Bande Mataram altogethe:, and possibly a redesigning 
of the tri-colour flag or at Jeast agreeing to give the flag 
of the League an equal importance. It is possible that 
with a little statesmanship on both sides agreement can 
be reached on all these points without any infringement 
of the prinerples of either, but the greatest obstacle to 
a satisfactory solution would still remain,—in the shape 
of the communalists of the Mahasabha, and the itrecon- 
cilables of Bengal, all of whom are not of the Maha- 
sabha alone. The right of the Congress to speak in the 
name of Hindus has been openly challenged and even 
the Jinnah-Prasad formula which did not satisfy the 
Moslems—and nothing on the lines of which is now 
Tikely to satisfy them—has been vehemently denounced 
by the Bengal Provincial Conference held at Vishuupur 
recently passed no extremely communal resolution, and’ 
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that the latest utterances of the Congress President-elect 
on the communal situation generally and the Jinnah- 
Prasad formula in particular show some restraint. The 
only thing for Moslems to do in the circumstances is to 
wait and hope for the best, without relaxing their efforts. 
to add daily to the strength of the League, for it will 
not do to forget that it is the growing power and repre- 
sentative character of the Muslim League which has 
compelled Congress leaders to recognize the necessity 
for an understanding with the Moslem community. 


Extract from the New Times, Lahore. 
Dated the lst March, 1938. 
THE COMMUNAL QUESTION 


In its last session at Haripura, the Indian National 
Congress passed a resolution for assuring minorities of 
their religious and cultural rights. The resolution was 
moved by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and was carried. 
The speech which Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made on 
this occasion was as bad as any speech could be. If 
the resolution has to be judged in the light of that speech, 
then it comes to this that the resolution has been passed 
not in any spirit of seriousness, but merely as a meaning- 
less assurance to salisfy the foolish minorities who are 
clamouring “ for the satisfaction of the communal prob- 


. 
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lem.” Mi. Jawaharlal Nehru proceeded op the basis 
that there was really no communal question. We should 
like to 1eproduce the trenchant manner in which he put 
forward the proposition. He said : “I have examined 
the so called communal question through the telescope 
and, if there 1s nothmg, what can you see.” It appears 
to us that it 1s the height of dishonesty to move a reso- 
lution with these premises. If there is no minority 
question, why proceed to pass a resolution 2? Why not 
state that there is no minority question. This is not the 
fist time that Pandit Jawahailal Nehu has expressed 
his complete inability to understand or see the communal 
question, When ieplying to a statement of Mr. Jinnah, 
he ieiterated his conviction that in spite of his best 
endeavoun to understand what Mi. Jinnah wanted, he 
could not get at what he wanted. He seems to think 
that with the Communal Award which the Congres» has 
opposed, the seats in the Legislatme have hecome 
assured and now nothing remains to be done. He repeats 
the offensive statement that the Communal Award is 
merely a problent created by the middle or upper classes 
for the sake of a few seats in the Legislature or appoint- 
ments in Government service ar for Ministerial pooi- 
tions. We should like to tell Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
that he has completely misunderstood the position of 
the Muslim minority and it is a matter of intense pain 
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-of:-August, 1942, and thereafter ‘the work of arrests cohtinued 
from.day to dayon an increasing. scale till.the number of 
arrests reached over a’ lakh. by the end of September "42. “All 
Congress and allied organisations ‘were declared‘ unlawful, 
Their offices and property were forfeited: and: forcibly taken 
possession of. All public meetings and - “processions 
_avere prohibited. Strongest _ restrictions were. placed 
on the-publication of news and views in: the newspa- 
pers. Over 90 nationalist newspapers ceased publications 
‘and others were publishing news and views only authorised 
by the Government. Mr. ‘S. A. .Brelvi, in his speech as the 
‘Chairman of the 3rd Session of All India Newspapers Editors’ 
‘Conference at Madras, summarised thisasbelow:— —..' 
- -“The Press in India: was confronted witha great crisis 
when the.Government sought to control, muzzle, and 
jhumiliate it in. d manner familiarized to us by the Nazis 
and the Fascists. © « . ON I es Se ee ae 
"A number of newspapers. has been: suppressed .or -had 
suspended publication as a result of the new restrictions or 
the manner in which they were applied. The. most harmful 
use made of these restrictions ‘was to deny publicity to state- 
ments and reports supporting the Indian demand for freedom 
and legitimate political: activity. shieand hele 
“Government suppressed all news regarding Prof. 
Bhansali’s fast and. imposed draconian restrictions on the 
publication of news and comments about Gandhiji’s fast. 
Bhansali was neither a detenu nora prisoner. As a free 
citizen: he. was entitled to undertake a fast. . Z 
.. “The most obnoxious feature of the executive high- 
handedness -was that the pains and penalties of the Defence 
of India Rules were requisitioned to prevent the Press even 
from informing the public that it had been gagged.” 
~. Curfew Orders were promulgated in the cities. and were 
“observed very cruelly. All attempts of the people, however, : 
peaceful and non-violent, to.take out processions and hold ay 
public meetings were. strongly and brutally foiled by the police ee 
and the military. The use of tear-gas, lathi-charges and firings, 
was resorted to freely and indiscriminately. The very first day 
on 9th August firing was done at Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Poona. Thereafter the business of firing became..the order 
of the day. Most of the big cities, towns, ‘and even villages 
had’a taste of firing done-indiscriminately and wantonly. All 
these suffocating restrictions and depriving of the people of 
all their legitimate and peaceful civic rights besides exciting 
and provocating treatment of the individual Government 
Officials, particularly of police and the military, could -not 
be tolerated by the people lying down. All this acted and 4 
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reacted on the people very strongly. Their first action Was 
the direct outcome of the general and whole-sale arrests 
which was nothing else but observance of peaceful Hartals 
and attempt to take out peaceful processions and to hold mags 
public meetings. But they were not allowed even to do this 
and were violently and forcibly compelled to. desist from 
taking out processions and holding meetings. In the attempts 
of dispersing the non-violent and peaceful crowds of the 
innocent people, who came out to express their feelings on 
the arrests of their leaders, the police and military used their 
utmost force of violence by resorting ‘to the use of tear-gas, 
free-lathi-charges and firing. At this the people felt compell- 
ed and provoked to persist in their attempts with greater 
resistance. Acts of violence on the part of the people were 
the result of the provocation and excitement caused to them 
by the Government. The subsequent incidents shaping like 
the general movement in the country were the “natural and 
spontaneous outbursts” of the people on the doings Of* the 
overnment, This contention is proved by the facts which 
are even accepted rather published by the Government 
itself, The inference drawn by the Government from the 
facts and happenings that this contention is “countered” is 
absolutely wrong and does net stand to reason and facts. 
While the Government took the offensive as against’ the 
contemplated movement by the Congress and Gandhiji 
following the dictum and policy that “the most effective 
defence is to take the offensive first.” The people were left 
without leaders and any definite programme and instructions 
hence they did what struck them feasible and possible at the 
spur of the moment. They were excited and provoked 
and thus were driven to such acts which they would have 
never even contemplated to doin the ordinary circumstances, 
The students were undoubtedly most excited and most 
active. The clash started from the cities and then it proceed. 
ed to the towns and villages. The conditions and circums- 
tances, as were created by the sudden offensive of the 
Government, were being similar, the reaction was also 
similar throughout the country. The people's objects of 
attack were the police stations, Rly. stations and other 
Government Offices besides cutting of Telegraph Wires, 
burning of Ietter-boxes and tempering with the permanent 
Roads and ways and Railway tracks. But all this was done 
in a sortof excitement on a country-wide scale, of course 
in some parts it was done more widely and intensely than 
in the others, But all this was done ina most disorganised and 
crude form, It lacked training and even expert advice or 
help. The damage done to the Government Property 
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under above heads was almost nominal as compared to 
size and extent of the Country and the excitement in 


‘the peoples This shows and clearly proves that there 


were absolutely no © preparations, no pre-planning 
and no’ pre-arrangements. All what: was done was 
at the spur of the moment and by the mobs either consisting 
of the villagers or the students. :No doubt as the people as 
a whole were tired of the British. rule and its policy in India 
so they desired to paralyse the administration but certainly 
they had absolutely no preparation for itand had no equip- 
ment, implements, instruments and armament. They ran 
a different race in a hap-hazard manner as they were provoked 
to do so: by the Government and its revolt-exciting and 
blood-boiling policy. It was all done ina blind manner 


with a sheer force of. number, excitement and. sentiment but 


cettainly not under any well-guided leadership, plan, or 
policy. It was no movement, no strategy, no warfare and 
no organised ‘action of any sort, violent or non-violent. It 
was merely the resultant of a “Spontaneous outburst’’ of 
the suppressed: people ona highly exciting provocation and 
shock given by the Government through their -policy and 
conduct, ‘The: résponsibility for all this primarily, directly 
and largely rests on the Government of Indiae 2 7 +; 

We quote below: the facts and: figures supplied: by the 
Government themselves about their alleged losses by the 
people in the whole of India and throughout the uprising or 
so called disturbances :—- 


- Losses of the Government 
-’ A-—PROPERTY 


CSS ees ; _ I—Railways" id . 
J. Rolling Stock Rs. 18 lakhs. 
2. Track seis eee a hs 9 ” 

3. Station buildings re eee 

4" Ancilliary Equipment. 99 03 i 


--The maximum: destruction . was done -'t6 the: E.LR. :and 
B. & N.W.R., the replacement and ‘reconstruction ‘of. the 
former will:cost ‘over ‘Rs. 12-lakhs and of-the Jatter. over 
Rs. 14 lakhs. . By. the: end ‘of December 1942, 318 Stations 
were attacked, many.were burnt“and others were wholly 
or partially destroyed. .There were 59 “derailmients, involv- 
‘ing many passenger trains, out of all, 3 weré bad cases in 
which 27 persons were ‘killed and 112 injured. Of course 
all of then ‘were’ Indians, Besides there-wereé late’ trains 
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or no trains at all uptill November when normal traffic 
was resumed. : : : : ; : 
pa ~ It—Post Offices”  * A eee 
895 post offices raided, 57 completely destroyed and 252 
seriously damaged. fa 


(a) Loss of Cash etc. about Rs, 2 lakhs. 
{b) Loss of furniture ete. ; ae 
’ "+ Rs. 3 lakhs, 


Mi—Treasury 


Treasury looted at Ram Tell (C.P.)_ Rs. 3f-lakhs. . 
Thus we take in round figures. The actual losses of 
the Government in their own words were of about Rs. 50): - 
lakhs maximum. . : : 


LIFE 


1. 53 Government servants were killed. : 

M. As .regards injuries sustained by the Government 
servants, no definite figure is mentioned by the Government. 

Besides the above figures following are the salient facts 
as reported by the Government about the activities ‘of the 
people during this uprising, revolt or disturbance, call it as 
you please :— 

I—GENERAL 

“A crowd varying from 500to 10,000 marched upon a 
police station ora post office ora railway station attacking 
officials, destroying records and in many cases setting 


buildings on fire. In quelling riots hundreds of policemen 
suffered injuries from brick-bats and bottles. 


IN BIHAR 


“A passenger train was stopped at Fatvah by a crowd 
in whichtwo Air force officers happened to be travelling. 
The crowd promised to spare their life if they surrendered - 
theirarms._ The officers agreed only to be brutally hacked 
to death, Their bodies were paraded through the town. and 
later thrown into a river." - : 

“In Monghyr district, villagers surrounded a plane which 
had crashed in a river, offered to row the survivors to, 
the bank if they surrendered their arms.: The victims 
trusted the crowd, who having reduced them to defence- 
lessness, pounced upon them; two survivors who jumped 
into the river were beaten to death with lathis. 

Attemps in Bihar cost Police Officers their Jives at Katra, 
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Minapur, Singhai, Rapali_and Sarath, and similarly the lives 
of the Sub-Divisional ‘Officer,:'Sitamari, and his party. ‘ 
. On-August 16, an armed mob of 4,000—about a thousand 
of whom marched in regular formation—attacked the Minapore 
police station, .seriously wounding: a Sub-Inspector.and 
injuring several constables on duty. The Sub-Inspector was 
beaten and disarmed; tied to. a pole and thrown into a fire 
which. was already: consuming ‘the station. The: tortured’ 
officer crawled out of the. fire, but was beaten with lathis, 
thrown.back into the flamesand pinned: in the fire with poles 
and lathis.”” © «|: ce ee age at ome 

“A Similar horrible.outrage took place at Rupali’ police 
station. A mob of 10,000 to 12,000 attacked a station and 
stoned the police staff, incliiding a junior Sub-Inspector and 


the:constables..on duty. - Kerosene oil was poured on the | 


police’ station :-and “the - policemen were consigned * to 
the flames.” 8 tt cn D ok 

““t©An armed mob looted the Silk-Institute.”’- <. - eh 
: Ty district ‘-Monglryr, five persons: accused of theft were 
produced before’a panchayat Court which ‘promptly delivered 
judgment. The fingers: oftheir right hands: were cut off, 
three men lost an eye each and some were branded with hot 
irons. In Gaya district, two burglars tried by a self-constituted 
court were condemned to:death and killed on the spot.” 

"A pujari of a temple in Bihpur in Bhagalpur district, 
suspected. of being a police spy, was done to. death on 
November 30.2. 0. Foe dese . 
* “Six hundred ‘prisoners mutinied in Bhagalpur jail on- 
September 4th. -A deputy superintendent, the carding master 
and a warder. lost their livesin this affair and their bodies 
were burnt:. Extensive damage ‘was also done to: the jail 
factory, which was set on fire”. Sie, te 

Mr. Jaglal Chaudhury, who had. been.a Congress Minister 
- fom 1937.to 1939, and:‘who was :one of Mr. Gandhi’s trusted 
men,. personally ‘instigated the burning of a -police.: station 
in the Saran district and - during the attack urged the‘ crowd 
to tie up the Sub-Inspector:.in-a sack and throw. him into -the 
rivers: This same :Minister.made’ plans‘to resist. troops “with 
spears, lighted: torches. and boiling oil.- He -has been tried 
and sentenced to-ten years_ imprisonment, the sentence. being 
reviewed and upheld by a Judge.of the Patna High Court.’”. 
There was an attack onthe police station of Minapur in 
Muzzaffarpur district on August 16th, by -an armed mob of 
four or five thousand men. They looted and burnt. the 
police-station, assaulted: the officers and constables and burnt 
the Sub-Inspector alive. There is no doubt whatever ‘that 


these. acts: were perpetrated “iin, tlie name “of: the Congress, 
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Leading members of the mob were shouting Congress slogans 
and carrying Congress fags. The main accused, who was 
responsible for holding the Inspector down in the fire (and 
who has been sentenced to death) was ‘seen hoisting a 
Congress flag on the roof of the thana ; this was an exhibit in 
the case. At the conclusion of the judgment - in discussing 
the interpretation of section 121 of the Indian’ Penal Code 
(waging war against the King-Emperor) the Judge observed : 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the object of the 
recent disturbances and risings throughout the country was 
to paralyse the administration and to compe] the Government 
to submit to the demands of the Indian National Congress, 


ORISSA : 


“In Balasora district a body of armed police who had 
gone to make some arrests there found themselves confronted 
by a mob of four or five thousand persons, who: had been 
mobilised by the sounding of conch-shells from village to 
village as the police party approached. They disobeyed an 
order to disperse, and the police had to open fire, ultimately 
causing 25 or 26 deaths and about 50 injuries.” ‘ 

“A mob of 1,000 killed a forest guard of Jeypore State 
and injured 15 other servants and a magistrate,” 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


“On August 16, a mob attacked the police station at Ashti, 
demanding the surrender of the thana. The police were 
compelled to open fire in self-defence, but were overpowered 
when their small stock of ammunition gave out, A Sub- 
Inspector was stoned to death, and one head constable and 
three constables were murdered. Hall-dead constables were 
burnt alive with kerosene, Only one head constable and one 
constable escaped. The same day at Chimur, a mob of thou: 
sands stormed the rest-house killing the sub-divisional magis- 
trate and leaving the naib-tehsildar nearly dead. The rest- 
house and furniture were then set on fire. Later, in an encoun 
ter with the police,a Sub+lInspector and a constable were 
wounded and carried away, and a constable and an Inspector 
Were overpowered and beaten to death, The mob then 
returned to the rest-house armed with police muskets and 
bayonets. The naib-tehsildar, who was still alive, was done 
to death with a bayonet, and his and the sub-divisional 
magistrate’s bodies were thrown into the rest-house and 

arnt to ashes,” 

“Hooligans sacked a C. 1. D. Inspector's bungalow at 
Nagpur,” 

“Fiftetn miles from Nagpur on tht Bhandata road, A 


WITH MR. JINNAH lll 


As far as ] can make out from your letter and the 


enclosures you have sent, you wish to discuss the fol- 
Jowing matters : 


ie 


os 


The Fourteen Points formulated by the Muslim 
League in 1929, 


The Congress should withdraw all opposition to 
the Communal Award and should not describe 
it as a negation of nationalism, 


The share of the Muslims in the State services 
should be definitely fixed in the Constitution by 
statutory enactment. 


Muslim Personal Law and culture should be 
guaranteed by Statute. 

The Congress should take in hand the agitation 
in connection with the Shahidganj Mosque and 
should use its moral pressure to enable the 
Muslims to gain possession of the mosque. 


“The Muslims’ right to call Azan and perform 


religious ceremonies should not be fettered in 
any way. 
Muslims should have freedom to perform cow- 
slaughter. 

Muslim majorities in the Provinces, where such 
majorities exist at present, must not be affected 
by any territorial redistribution or adjustments. 


. 
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LEADERS’ CORRESPONDENCE 


The Bande Mataiam song should he given up 
Mushms want Urdu to be the national language 
of India and they desire to have statutory 
guarantees that the use of Urdu shall not be 
curtatled or damaged 
Muslim representation in the local bodies should 
be governed by the puinciples underlymg the 
Communal Award, thit 1s seprrate electorates 
and population strength 
The tucolour flag should be changed or, alter 
natively, the flag of the Muslim Leigue should 
be given equal :mportance 
Recognition of the Mushm League 1s the one 
authoritative and iepresentative orginization of 
Indian Muslims 
Coclition mimstries 

It 1s further stated that the formula evolved by 


you and Babu Rajendra Prasad m 1935 dots not satisfy 
the Muslims now and nothing on those Ines will eatisfy 


them 


It as added that the lst gisen above 15 not a com 


plete list and that at ea be augmented by the addition 
of further ‘demands’ Not knowing these posstble and 
unlimited additions I can say nothing about them But 
I should Itke to deal with the sartou~ nmatters specifically 
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mentioned and to indicate what the Congress attitude 
has been in regard to them. 


But before considering them, the political and 
economic background of the free India we are working 
for has to be kept in mind, for ultimately that is the 
controlling factor. Some of these matters do not arise 
in considering an independent India or take a particular 
shape or have little importance. We can discuss them 
in terms of Indian independence or in terms of the 
British dominance of India continuing. The Congress 
naturaly thinks in terms of independence, though it 
adjusts itself occasionally to the pressure of transitional 
and temporary phases. It is thus not interested in 
amendments to the present constitution, but aims at its 
removal and its substitution by a constitution framed 
by the people through a Constituent Assembly. 


Another matter has assumed an urgent and vital 
significance and this is the exceedingly critical interna- 
tional situation and the possibility of war. This must 
concern India greatly and affect her struggle for free- 
dom. This must therefore be considered the governing 
factor of the situation and almost everything else 
becomes of secondary importance, for all our efforts 
and petty arguments will be of little avail if the very 
foundation is upset. The Congress has clearly and 
repeatedly laid down its policy in the event of such a 

8 
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crisis and stated that 1t will be no party to imperialist 
war The Congress will very gladly and willmgly co- 
operate with the Muslim League and all other organ 
zations and individuals in the furtherance of this policy. 


T have carefully looked through the vairous mattes 
to which you have drawn attention in your letter and 
its enclosures and I find that there 1s nothmg in them 
which refers to 01 touches the economic demands of 
the masses or affects the all important questions of 
poverty and unemployment For all of us m India 
these are the yital issues and unless some solution 1s 
found for them, we function in vain The question of 
State services, howsoever important and worthy of con- 
sideration 1t might be, affects a very small number of 
people The peasantry, industrial workers, artisans and 
petty shop heepers form the vast majority of the popu- 
lation and they are not improved in any way by any 
of the demands listed above Their interests should 
be paramount 

Many of the ‘demands’ involve changes of the 
constitution which we are not in a position to bring 
about Even if some such changes are desirable in 
themselves, 1! 15 not our policy to press for minor con- 
stitutional changes. We want to do awey completely 
with the present constitution and replace at by another 


for a free India. 
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In the same way the desire for statutory guarantees 
involves constitutional changes which we cannot give 
effect io. All we can do-is to state that in a future consli- 
tution for a free India we want certain guarantees to be 
incorporated. We have done this in régard to religious, 
cultural, linguistic and other rights of minorities in the 
Karachi resolution on Fundamental Rights. We would 
like these fundamental rights to be made a part of the 
constitution, 


T now deal with the various matters listed above. 


1. The Fourteen Points, I had thought, were some- 
what out of date. Many of their provisions have been 
given effect to by the Communal Award and in other 
ways, some others are entirely acceptable to the Con- 
gress ; yet others require constitutional changes which, 
as I have mentioned above, are beyond our present 
competence. Apart from the matters covered by the 
Communal Award and those involving a change in the 
‘constitution, one or two matters remain which give rise 
to differences of opinion and which are still likely to 
Jead to considerable argument. 


2. The Congress has clearly stated its attitude 
towards the Communal Award, and it comes to this that 
it seeks alterations only on the basis of mutual consent 

‘of the parties concerned. -I do not understand how any 
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one can take objection to this attitude and policy. If we. 
are asked to describe the Award as not being anti- 
,national, that would be patently false. Even apart from 
what it gives to various groups, its whole basis and 
structure are anti-national and come in the way of the 
development of national unity. As you know it gives 
an overwhelming and wholly undeserving weightage 
to the European elements in certain parts of India. If 
we think in terms of an independent India, we cannot 
possibly fit in this Award with it. It is true that under 
stress of circumstances we have sometimes to accept as 
a temporary measure some thing that is on the face of 
it anti-national. It is also true that in the matters gov- 
erned by the Communal Award we can only find a 
satisfactory and abiding solution by the consent and 
good-will of the parties concerned. That is the Congress 
policy. 

3. The fixing of the Muslims’ share im the State 
services by statutory enactment necessarily involves the 
fixing of the shares of other groups and communities 
similarly. This would mean a rigid and compartmental 
State structure which will impede progress and develop- 
ment. At the same time it is generally admitted that 
State appointments should be fairly and adequately 
distributed and no community should have cause to 
complain. It is far better to do this by convention and 
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agreement. The Congress is fully alive to this issue 
and desires to meet the wishes of various groups in the 
fullest measure so as to give to all minority communities, 
as stated in No. 11 of the Fourteen Points, “ an 
adequate share in all the services of the State and in 
local self-governing bodies having due regard io the 
requirements of efficiency.” The State today is becoming 
more and more technical and demands expert knowledge 
in its various departments. It is right that, if a com- 
munity is backward in this technical and expert know- 
ledge, special efforts should be made to give it this 
‘education to bring it up to a higher level. 


I understand that at the Unity Conference held 
at Allahabad in 1933 or thereabouts, a mutually satis- 
factory solution of this question of State services was 
arrived at. 


4. As regards protection of culture the Congress 
has declared its willingness to embody this in the 
fundamental laws of the constitution. It has also 
declared that it does not wish to interfere in any way 
‘with the personal law of any community. 


5. Iam considerably surprised at the suggestions 
that the Congress should take in hand the agitation in 
connection with the Shahidgunj mosque. ‘That is a 
‘matter to be decided either legally or by mutual agree- 
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ment. The Congress prefers in all such matters the 
way of mutual agreement and its services can always. 
be utilised for this purpose where there is no opening 
for them and a desire to this effect on the part of the 
parties concerned. I am glad that the Premier of the- 
Punjab has suggested that this is the only satisfactory 
way to a solution of the problem. 


6. The right to perform religious ceremonies 
should certainly be guaranteed to all communities. The 
Congress resolution about this is quite clear. I know 
nothing about the particular incident relating to a 
Punjab village which has been referred to. No doubt 
many instances can be gathered together from various 
parts of India where petty interferences take place with 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh ceremonies. These have to he 
tactfully déalt with wherever they arise. But the prin- 
ciple is quite clear and should be agreed to. 


7. As regards cow-slaughter there has been a 
great deal or entirely false and unfounded propaganda 
against the Congress suggesting that the Congress was 
going to stop it forcibly by legislation. The Congress 
does not wish to undertake any legislative action in this 
matter to restrict the established rights of the Muslims. 


8. The question of territorial distribution has not 
arisen in any way. If any when it ariges it muct he 
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dealt with on the basis of mutual agreement of the 
parlies concerned. 


9. Regarding the Bande Mataram song the 
Working Committee issued a long statement in October 
last to which I would invite your attention. First of 
all, it has to be remembered that no formal national 
anthem has been adopted by the Congress at any time. 
It is true, however, that the Bande Mataram song has 
been intimately associated with Indian nationalism for 
more than thirty years and numerous associations of 
sentiment and sacrifice have gathered round it. Popu- 
lar songs are not made to order, nor can they be success- 
fully imposed. They grow out of public sentiment. 
During all these thirty or more years ihe Bande Mataram 
song was never considered as having any religious signi- 
ficance and was treated as a national song in praise of 
India. Nor, to my knowledge, was any objection taken 
to it except on political grounds by the Government. 
‘When however some objections were raised, the Work- 
ing Committee carefully considered the matter and 
utimately decided to recommend that certain stanzas, 
which contained certain allegorical references, might 
not be used’on national platforms or occasions, The 
two stanzas that have been recommended by the 
Working Committee for use as a national song have not 
a word or a phrase. which can offend anybody from any 
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point of view and I am surprised that any one can object 
to them. They may appeal to some more than 
to otheis. Some may prefer another national song. 
But to compel Jarge numbers of people to give up what 
they have long valued and grown attached to 1s to cause 
needless hurt to them and myure the national movement 
itself. It would be mmprope: for a national organisa- 
tion to do this. 


10. About Urdu and Hind: I have previously 
written to you and have also sent you my pamphlet on 
“The question of language” The Congress has 
declared in favom of guarantees for languages and 
culture I want to encourage all the great provincial 
languages of India and at the same time to make 
Hindustani, as written both in nagri and Urdu scripts, 
the national language. Both scripts should be officially 
recogmsed and the choice should be left to the people 
concerned In fact this policy 1s being pursued by the 
Congress Ministries. 


11 The Congress has long been of opimon that 
joint electorates are preferable to sepirate electorates 
from the point of view of national unity and harmontaus 
co operation between the different communities. But 
joint electorates, 1n order to have real value, must not he 
imposed on unwilling groups. Hence the Congre-» is 


~~ 
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quite clear that their introduction should depend on their 
acceptance by the people concerned. This is the policy 
that is being pursued by the Congress Ministries in regard 
to Local bodies. Recently in a bill dealing with local 
bodies introduced in the Bombay Assembly, separate 
electorates were maintained but an option was given to 
the people concerned to adopt a joint electorate, if they so 
chose. This principle seems to be in exact accordance 
with No. 5 of the Fourteen Points, which Jays down 
that “ Representation of communal groups shall con- 
tinue to be by means of separate electorate as at present, 
provided that it shall be open to any community, at any 
time, to abandon its separate electorate in favour of 
joint electorate.” It surprises me that the Muslim 
League group in the Bombay Assembly should have 
opposed the Bill with its optional clause although this 
-carried out the very policy of the Muslim League. 


May I also point out that in the resolution passed 
by the Muslim League in 1929, at the time it adopted 
the Fourteen Points, it was stated that “ the Mussalmans 
will not consent to joint electorates unless Sind is 
actually constituted into a separate province and reforms 
in fact are introduced in the N.W.F. Province and 
Baluchistan on the same footing as in other provinces.” 
‘Since then Sind has been separated and the N.W.F. 
‘Provirice has béén placed on a_ level with other pro- 
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vinces. So far as Baluchistan 1s concerned the Congress 
1s committed to a levelling up of this area in the same 
way. 

12. The national tri-colom flag was adopted 
o1iginally mm 1929 by the Congress after full and caieful 
consultation with emment Muslim, Sikh and othei 
leadeis. Obviously a country and national movement 
must have a national flag representing the nation and 
all communities in it. No communal flag can repiesent 
the nation. If we did not possess a national flag now 
we would have to evolve one. The present National 
Flag had its colous originally selected m order to 
reperesent the various communities, but we did not like 
to Jay stress on this communal aspect of colours. 
Attstically I think the combination of orange, white 
and green has resulted in a flag which 1s probably the 
most beautiful of all national flags. Fo. these many 
years ou. flag has been used and it has spread to the 
remotest village and biought hope and courage and a 
sense of all India unity to our masses It has been 
associated with great sacrifices on the part of our people, 
including Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, and many have 
suffered lathi blows and imprisonment and even death 
in defending it from insult or injury. Thus a powerful 
sentiment has grown up in its favour. On innumerable 
occasions Maulana Mohamed Ali, Maulana Shaukat 
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ond 


Ali and many leaders of the Muslim League today have 
associated themselves with this flag and emphasised its. 
virtues and significance-as a symbol of Indian unity. It 
has spread outside the Congress ranks and been gene- 
rally recognised as the flag of the nation. It is difficult 
to understand how any one can reasonably object to it: 
now. 


Communal flags cannot obviously take its place 
for that can only mean a host of flags of various com- 
munities being used together and thus emphasising our 
disunity and separateness. Communal flags might be 
used for religious functions but they have no place at 
any national functions or over any public building 
imeant for various communities. 


May I add that during the past few months, on 
several occasions, the National Flag has been insulted 
by some members of volunteers of the Muslim League. 
This has pained us greatly but we have deliberately 
avoided anything in the nature of conflict in order not 
to add to communal bitterness. We have also issued 
strict orders, and they have been obeyed, that no inter- 
ference should take place with the Muslim League Flag, 
even though it might be inappropriately displayed. 


~ 13. I do not understand what is meant by our 
recognition of ‘the Muslim League as the one and only 
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ment. Its responsibility was solely of the Government and 
not of the people. It was all an organised attempt to crush 
the people and crush themso badly that-they‘may not be able 
to raise their heads erect or even their voice, however feeble 
it may be, against the British administration in India. 

The flux of all the ordinances, the .wide and :strict appli- 
cation of the D. I. Rules, the simultaneous execution of arrest- 
warrants against thousands of Congressmen which were 
prepared and signed much before the message of the “Quit 
India” resolution by the A. I. C.'C., at Bombay, and above all, 
the elaborate police and military arrangements’ to ‘carry out 
all this, at a stroke like a swift-chock of electricity or a feat of 
Magic-show could not be done without full and previous 
preparations, The Congress actually gave out no’ programme 
or plan of its intended movement. There were no open ot 
secret instructions for carrying out the moyement,- It was to 
be developed and devised according tu the needs and circums- 
tances and more correctly was to be revealed to Gandhiji at 
the proper time. But the Government wag not depending -on 
future revelations nor was waiting for the future evelopment 
of the situation. They had a well-decided and carefully chalked 
out and worked-out plan on which they started their attack on 
the Congress. ati Gane 

Here, we quote below, from a speech of Mr. K.C. Neogy 
in Central Assembly, in September, 1942, demanding an 
enquiry into allegations of ‘excesses committed by the‘police 
and the military :— : Oh cen guar ea 

“I have asked fora Committee of enquiry and I understand 
that the Government are in no méod to concede this demand, 
I must say that I was not quite unpreparedfor this attitude 
because already we have communiques issued by the Govern: 
ments of the Central Provinces apd of the United ‘Provinces 
firmly taking their stand onthe point and stating ‘that in the 
case of the Central Provinces Government they have no 
intention of holding -a judicial or any other ‘enquiry into’ the 
measures which have so far been taken to restore ‘order and 
that any sach measure would only tend: to affect the morale 
ofthe forces employed to counter the disturbances; I have 
already given to the House an idea of the technique which 
they adopt to counter these disturbances. The Central 
Provinces Government have gone one better. They have 
refused permission to the High Court Bar Association to hold 
a non-official enquiry in regard to the police excesses which 
they wanted to hold, : 

In the case of the United Provinces Government, they say 
that “The morale of the police is high,"—of course, it is high 
a8 you have already seen from the various instances to which 
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Ihave drawn attention of the: House—the Inspector: General 
of Police has given them.the, watchword ‘Guard the people’. 
We know how they .have been guarding the people, inciden- 
tally enriching themselves and.,burning .down the property 
belonging to people.. In order to avoid any possibility of 
misunderstanding the United Provinces communique says that 
the United Provinces Government wishes to make it quite clear 
that no public enquiry. will be held into. the incidents arising 
from the disturbances. ._ ; nae eae 
"The only conclusion to which one. can come to from these: 
communiques is that the acts to which | have drawn attention. 
have been deliberately done, and the same policy. has been 
pursued everywhere.with the full knowledge and concurrence 
of these provincial. administrations, If anything, these decla- 
rations made by.the two Provincial Governments are a direct 
encouragement.to the. police and the military to continue 
these outrages, these acts of, varidalism which the police and 
the military have been, perpetrating on innocent: pzople. If 
anything, this is likely to. aggravate the situation beyond. 
measure. I have no-desire at all.tosay anything, or ask the 

Government to do ‘anything, which willin any way weaken 

their hands in regard .to.any legitimate, use of force which 

may be’required for the purpose of meeting the situation-. But 

I should like to warn. the Government. that they , have already 


_ allowed the situation..to get out of their hands, and it is high 


time that they ‘sought to.control theirunruly hordes which ; 


were let loose on innocent people”... nj. 
 “We-may also: quote’ below :an extract.from the speech of 
Mr. N. Ms foshi- in support of Mr. Neogy’s motion :—— a 
- “I cannot absolve-the Government of India’ from, their 
responsibility for the violerice that’ has taken place in. the 
country on‘account of the wrong’ policy which they followed, 
in arresting the leaders’ of the ‘Congress. ' It has: appeared‘ 
from the speeches of the representatives . of Government that 
nothing has’ happened between the resolution passed by the: 
All-India Congress ‘Committee ,at Bombay and the .violence 
that has ‘taken place. The Government should-have known 
that the arrest of the. leaders of the Congress had intervened’ 
between ‘the ‘resolution of “the All-India Congress Committee. 
and the violence. I thought that the’ Members of the Govern- 
ment of India are ‘honest. “Théy would themselves admit 


. that the arrest of the Congress leaders, at least to some extent,” 


led to the violent protests by’ the ‘people. 


_. The point to be considered is this, that.we want an inquiry. 


will not, 


- into these, excesses... The: Government. of India themselves. 


‘say. that. there. was,no likelihood of excesses. . ‘The: 


- 
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: ; : 5 
Honourable’ Home Member said ‘in his'speech the other 
day that if there were any cases’of excesses‘or injustice, they 
should be brought to the notice of the Provincial Govern- 
ments or of the military authorities who, ‘in the opinion of 
the Government of India, would do justice.. “We do not 
think that either the Provincial Government or the military 
authorities or even the Government of India would do justice. 
The Provincial Governments themselves’ announced before: 
hand that there would be no public enquiry, and by making 
that announcement they gave direct encouragement to: some 
of the excesses committed by the police’ and the military. 
I would also say this, that the Government of India by giving 
full freedom to provincial Governments’ ‘and: to local’ authori- 
ties themselves encouraged the commission of some of the 
excesses which have been described and which have’ taken 
place in all parts of the country on many occasions. =‘ - “* 

I feel, therefore, that the Government of India: should 
accept this challenge by the Assembly for the findirig ‘out of 
the truth, If- the officers of the Goveniient ‘of India had 
done nothing wrong, the committee will: deélare them’ not 
guilty ; but if they have done wrong, the committee will: find 
them guilty. Ido not know whether the police or military 
officers will be punished or not; but 1 um afraid that the 
highest authorities responsible for the commission of these 
excesses by the police and military, namely the’ Provincial 
Governments of India now escape the consequences of. even 
the decision of the Committees against them. Be Rae 

The Government opposition to any enquiry into the 
allegations of the military and police excesses itself, is a 
positive and strong proot of the Government responsibility 
for the gencral repression in the country. mm 

Rai Bahadur Sri Narain Mehta in his speech on 23rd 
September, in the Council of State said :-— , 

“It is neither a students’ movement nor a2 Congress 
movement, nor even a Fifth Column attempt to sabotage 
India’s war effort. It is the desperate gesture of a nation 
before whom you have dangled the offer of political freedoni, 
a nation exasperated beyond the limits of human patience, 
nation that has seen the anomaly of having to protect a 
freedom that it does not enjoy”. 

Mr, Neogy, in his speech of the 17th Sept. in the Central 
Assembly said :— : 

“The recent disturbances are to be ascribed to many 
complex factors, all of which are not directly political in 
character and in ignoring the seething discontent prevaling 
for a long time in the countr y, the Government were unwitting: ° 
ly helping to set the stage for the violent outburst whicli we 
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have witnessed. The general economic distress which is 
associated with British rule in India has been rapidly increas- 
ing of late. The people, ‘a large proportion of whom normally 
in chronic state of semi-starvation,. are now faced with a 
_ shortage of food due to various causes some of which are 
connected with the War. Other commodities which are 
required to meet their frugal needs are getting scarcer, and 
the prices of all articles are steadily soaring higher and higher. 
Medical help, inadequate in the best of times, is already 
beyond the means of the vast majority of the people. While 
the very physical existence of the people is thus threatened, 
the thoughtless and heartless actions of a callous bureaucracy, 
while carrying out measures of evacuation involving thousands 
of poor and ignorant people, have not certainly helped to 
create a feeling of loyalty to the Government. Complaints 
on this score have been heard for months past.” 

“While the popular feeling has thus been deeply embitter- 
ed, the influx of Indian evacuees from’ Burma carrying 
tales of heartless treatment and racial humiliation on an 
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. unprecedented scale, has set the whole country ringing with . , 


denunciation of the present Government, I have just received 
a printed message from our Honourable colleague, Shaikh 
Rafiuddin Ahmed Siddique, of Chittagong, whose ill-health 
prevents his attendance here to-day, in the course of which he 
states that “the Government are doing absolutely nothing for 
the Indian evacuees who have no hearth and home, no food 
and no clothes. These poor people are wandering in. 
Chittagong with their children and wives just like nomad 
tribes and begging from door to door. Many of them are still 
daily coming to Chittagong on foot from Burma, Their 
pitiable plight, if you could be shown, must have moved you 
to pity and tears. The differential treatment meted out to 
the Indian evacuees and the apathy of the Government 
towards their cause are highly deplorable. 

"It is against this background of mass discontent and 
disaffection that the decision taken by the All-India Congress 
Committee in sheer desperation, and the untoward repercus- 
sions that followed the arrest of Congress leaders, can be 
properly examined. 
* °“During those anxious days when hooliganism was rampant 
in the Imperial City, fearful accounts trickles through despite 
censorship, not merely with reference to the position in 
Delhi but also in the provinces, and there could be no doubt 
in the. mind-of any impartial observer that the spiritual 
successors of O’ Dwyer and Dyer, who rule the roost at 
New Delhi, had initiated a reign of terror.” “ans 
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or notice issued by a secretary of a Muslim League. 
This contained a list of the so-called misdeeds of the 
U.P. Government. I read this with amazement for there 
was not an item of truth in most of the charges. I 
suppose they were garnered fiom the Urdu press. 
Through the press and the platform such charges have 
been i1epeated on numerous occasions and communal 
passions have thus been roused and bitterness created. 
This has gureved me and I have sought by writing to 
you and to Nawab Ismail Khan to find a way of chech- 
ing this deplorable deterioration of our public life, as 
well as a surer basis for co-operation. That problem 
still faces us and I hope we shall solve it. 


I have mentioned earlier in this letter the critical 
international situation and the terrible sense of impend- 
ing catastrophe that hangs over the world. My mind 
is obsessed with this and I want India to realise it and 
be ready fo. all consequences, good or ill, that may 
flow from it. In this period of world crisis all of us, 
to whatever patty or group we might belong and what- 
ever our differences might be, have the primary duty of 
holding together to protect our people from perils that 
might encompass them. Our differences and arguments 
seem trivial when the future of the world and of India 
hangs in the balance. It is in the hope that all of us will 
succeed in building up this larger unity in our country 
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that I have written to you and others repeatedly and 
at length. 


There is one small matter I should like to mention. 
The report of any speech at Haripura, as given in your 
letter and the newspaper article, is not correct. 


We have been corresponding for some time and 
many vague rumours float about as to what we have 
been saying to each other. Anxious inquiries come to 
me and I have no doubt that similar inquires are 
addresed to you also. I think that we might take the 
public into our confidence now for this is a public matter 
on which many are interested. I suggest therefore that 
our correspondence might be released to the press. [ 
presume you’ will have no objection. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


From Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Nehru. 


Bombay, 
Dated, April 12, 1938. 
Dear Pandit Jawaharlal, 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 6th April, 1938. 
I am extremely obliged to you for informing me that 
you propose to return to Allahabad and shall probably 
be there for the greater part of April and suggesting 
9 
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that, if it would be convenient for me to come thee, 
we could meet, or, if it suits me better to go to Luchnow, 
you will try to go there. I am afraid that it is not 
possible for me owing to my other engagements, but I 
shall be in Bombay about the end of April and if it 
is convenient to you, I shall be very glad to meet you. 


As to the 1est of your letter, jt has been to me a 
most painful reading. It seems to me that you cannot 
even accurately interpret my letter, as you very honestly 
say that “ your mind is obsessed with the International 
situation and the terrible sense of impending catastrophe 
that hangs over the world ”, so you are thinking in terms 
entirely divorced from realities which face us in India. 
I can only express my great 1egret at your turning and 
twisting what I wrote to you and putting entirely a 
wrong complexion upon the position I have placed 
before you at your request. You have formulated 
certain points in your letter which you father upon me 
to begin with as my proposals. I sent you estracts 
from the press which had recently appeared simply 
because I believed you when you repeatedly asserted 
and appealed to me that you would be grateful if I 
would refer you to any recent statements made in the 
press or platform which would help you in understand: 
ing matters. Those are some of the matters which are 
undoubtedly agitating Muslim India, but the question 
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how to meet them and to what extent and by what means 
and methods, is the business, as I have said before, of 
every true nationalist to solve. Whether constitutional 
changes are necessary, whether we should do it by 
agreement or conventions and so forth, are matters, 
I thought, were for discussion, but [ am extremely 
sorry to find that you have in your letter already pro- 
nounced your judgment and given your decisions on 
.a good many of them with a preamble which negatives 
any suggestion of discussion which may lead to a settle- 
ment, as you start by saying “I was so much surprised 
to see this list as I have no idea that you wanted to 
discuss many of these matters with us ; some of these 
are wholly covered by previous decisions of the Con- 
gress, some others are hardly capable of discussion,” 
and then you proceed to your conclusions having 
formulated the points according to your own notions. 
Your tone and language again display the same arro- 
gance and militant spirit as if the Congress is the 
‘sovereign power and, as an indication, you extend your 
patronage by saying that “ obviously the Muslim League 
is an important communal organisation and we deal 
‘with it as such, as we have to deal with all organisations 
and individuals that come within our ken. We do not 
determine the measure, of importance or distinction 
they possess” and then you mention various other 
organisations. Here I may add that in my opinion, as 
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T have publicly stated so often, that unless the Congress 
recognises the Muslim League on a footing of complete 
equality and 1s prepared as such to negotiate for a 
Hindu Muslim settlement, we shall have to wait and 
depend upon our mherent strength which will “ deter- 
mine the measure of importance or distinction it 
possesses” Having 1egard to your mentality it 1> 
ieally difficult for me to make you understand the 
posttion any further Of course, as I have said before, 
T do not propose to discuss the various matters, referred 
to by you, by means of and thiough correspondence, 
as, In my opinion, that 1s not the way to tackle this 


matter 


With regard to your reference to certain falsehood» 
that have appeared about the Congress im the Urdu 
press, which, you say, have astounded you, and with 
regard to the circular letter referred to about the mus 
deeds of the U P Government, I can express no opinion 
without investigation, but I can give you number of 
falsehoods that have appeared m the Congress pres+ 
and im stitements of Congressmen with regard to the 
All India Muslim League, some of the Jeaders and tho-c 
who are connected with it) Similarly I cin give 
instances of reports appearing in the Congress press and 
speeches of Congressmen which are daily deliber ttels 
musrepresenting and silifying the Mushim compo-rion 
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of the Bengal, Sind, Punjab, and Assam Governments 
‘with a view to break those Governments, but that is 
not the subject matter of our correspondence and _ he- 
sides no useful purpose will be served in doing so. 


With regard to your request that our correspon- 
‘dence should be released to the press, I have no objec- 
‘tion provided the correspondence between me and 
Mr. Gandhi is also published simultaneously, as we 
‘both have referred to him and his correspondence with 
me in ours. You will please therefore obtain the 
permission of Mr. Gandhi to that effect or, if you wish, 
I will write to him, informing him that you desire to 
release the correspondence between us to the press and 
I am willing to agree to it provided he agrees that the 
‘correspondence between him and myself is also released. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinnan. 
From Mr. Nehru to Mr. Jinnah. 


Allahabad, 


Dated, April 16, 1938, 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


Your letter of April 12th has just reached me. 


I am exceedingly sorry that anything that I have 
written to you should have caused you pain. It seenis to 


N 
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he true that we approach public problem from different. 
standpoints and inevitably I try to place my view- 
point before you and seek to gain your appreciation 
of it. To say anything that might pain you would defeat 
my own purpose, even apart from its impropriety. At 
the same time I owe it to you and to myself to endeavour 
to place frankly before you how my mind works and 
what my views are on the subject matter under discus- 
“sion. Our viewpoints might differ, but I do believe 
that the margin of difference can be lessened by a frank 
approach on either side. I have sought to make this 
approach in all sincerity and with every desire on my 
part not to say anything that might come in the way. 


In my last letter I dealt with the various points 
mentioned in the extracts you had sent me as I pre- 
sumed that, as you had drawn my attention to them, 
they might to a large extent represent what you had 
in mind. As you know I have been trying to get at 
these points of difference and when I saw something 
concrete I wanted to give my reaction to it. I tried to 
state what the Congress opinion has been in regard to 
them. ‘There is no finality in day to day politics, 
although certain principles are supposed to gover 
policies. It is for the Congress, if it so chooses, to 
“vary any policy. All I can do is to state what the past 


and present policy is. 
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I regret that you think that I write in an arrogant 
and militant spirit and as if I considered the Congress 
as the sovereign power. I am painfully conscious of 
the fact that the Congress is not a sovereign power and 
that it is circumscribed in a hundred ways and further 
that it may have to go through the wilderness many a 
time again before it achieves its objective. You have 
referred to my obsession with the international situation 
and the sense of impending catastrophe that possesses 
me. If I feel that way, as I do, I can hardly grow 
complacent or imagine that the Congress is sovereign. 
But when I discuss Congres policies, as a Congressman 
I can only repeat what these are and not bring in my 
own particular view on the subject, if these happen to 
be at variance with Congress resolutions. 


You point out to me that the Congress press has 
contained numerous falsehoods in regard to the Mus- 
lim League and some of its leaders, as well as the 
provincial governments of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and 
Assam. I entirely agree with you that falsehoods, 
misrepresentations and insinuations are to be deprecated 
and countered wherever they might occur, in the Urdu, 
Hindi or English press, or whatever the political 
complexion of the newspaper. There is no such thing 
as the Congress press over which the Congress has 
control, but it is true that many newspapers generally 
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be true that we approach public problem from different 
standpoints and inevitably I try to place my view- 
point before you and seek to gain your appreciation 
of it. To say anything that might pain you would defeat 
my own purpose, even apart from its impropriety. At 
the same time I owe it to you and to myself to endeavour 
to place frankly before you how my mind works and 
what my views are on the subject matter under discus- 
"sion. Our viewpoints might differ, but I do believe 
that the margin of difference can be lessened by a frank 
approach on either side. I have sought to make this 
approach in all sincerity and with every desire on my 
part not to say anything that might come in the way, 
In my last letter I dealt with the various points 
mentioned in the extracts you had sent me as I pre- 
sumed that, as you had drawn my attention to them, 
they might to a large extent represent what you had 
in mind. As you know I have been trying to get at 
these points of difference and when I saw something 
concrete I wanted to give my reaction to it. I tried to 
state what the Congress opinion has been in regard to 
them. There is no finality in day to day politics, 
although certain principles are supposed to gover 
policies. It is for the Congress, if it so chooses, to 
vary any policy. All I can do is to state what the past 
and present policy is. 
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I regret that you think that I write in an arrogant 
and militant spirit and as if I considered the Congress 
as the sovereign power. I am painfully conscious of 
the fact that the Congress is not a sovereign power and 
that it is circumscribed in a hundred ways and further 
that it may have to go through the wilderness many a 
time again before it achieves its objective. You have 
referred to my obsession with ihe international situation 
and the sense of impending catastrophe that possesses 
me. If I feel that way, as I do, I can hardly grow 
complacent or imagine that the Congress is sovereign. 
But when I discuss Congres policies, as a Congressman 
I can only repeat what these are and not bring in my 
own particular view on the subject, if these happen to 
be at variance with Congress resolutions. 


You point out to me that the Congress press has 
contained numerous falsehoods in regard to the Mus- 
lim League and some of its leaders, as well as the 
provincial governments of Bengal, Punjab, Sind and 
Assam. I entirely agree with you that falsehoods, 
misrepresentations and insinuations are to be deprecated 
and countered wherever they might occur, in the Urdu, 
Hindi or English press, or whatever the political 
complexion of the newspaper. There is no such thing 

-as the Congress press over which the Congress has 
control, but it is true that many newspapers generally 
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support the Congress. But whether we can influence 
them or not, we certamly want to stop all such false 
and musleading statements and to express ou dis- 
approval of them. In this matter I can only beg to you 
to port out specific mstances so that we might take 
necessary action. 


T note that you say about the pubheaton of om 
correspondence JI have not got with me copies of yout 
correspondence with Mahatma Gandhi. I am thetefore 
wiiting to him to seek his permission as suggested by 
you. 


I am afraid it will hardlv be possible for me to 
visit Bombay m April or May. Early an June J intend 
sailing for Europe. In case I go to Bombay earher 
I shall mform you so that we mht have the oppoi- 
tunity of meeting. I understand that you will be meeting 
Mahatma Gandhi in the near future. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Jawanarnau Neuru. 


Press statement issued by Mr. M A. Jinnah, 
President of the All-India Muslim League while releas- 
ing the correspondence between hm and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill. Bombay. 
January 7, 19410, 


T regret te find that Pandit: Jawaharlal Nehru, 
during his recent tour in the Punjab and elsewhere, has 
thought fit to attack me in a manner unworthy of any 
respousible leader, He accuses me of being bent upon 
the preservation of British domination over India which 
T can only characterise as not only unwarranted. but 
mean. The reasons for his refusing to continue his 
talkx with me, as given by him. far from correct. are 
misleading and unfair. 

T would not further comment upon his reckless 
and irresponsible pronouncements. but I shall rest 
content with releasing the correspondence between us 
‘on the subject. This will show the true reasons for his 
refusing to proceed further in the matter, and I leave 
it to the public to judge the impossible attitude that is 
being taken up by him and the Congress. 


From Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Mr. M. A. 


Jinnah. 
Anand Bhawan, 


Allahabad, December 1, 1939. 
My dear Jinnah, 


When we met last in Delhi, it was agreed that we 
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should meet again to discuss various aspects of the 
communal problem You told me that on your return 
to Bombay you would write to me suggesting some date 
for such a meeting I have been looking forward to- 
your letter since then I hope that whenever it 1s 
convement for you to fix date you will kindly let me 
know 


Sir Stafford Cripps 1s coming to India soon and 
1s likely to spend two or three weeks 1m this country 
He 1s on his way to China do not yet exactly hnow 
when he will reach here, but probably he will come in 
about a week’s time During his brief stay in India he 
would Ihe to meet you if that 2s possible I do not 
know his programme at all, nor do I know what erties 
he intends visitmg But J take xt that he will go to 
Bombay Could you kindly let me know if you are 
Ithely to be m Bombay about the third weeh of this 
month or later ? This information might help im to 
atrange his programme He 1s coming by ar and will 


Jand in Aliahaboid 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) JawananLaL Nennv, 
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From Mr. M. A. Jinnah to Pandit Jawaharlal 


Nehru. - 
Mount Pleasant Road,. 
Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 


4th December 1939.. 
My dear Jawahar, 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 1st December, 
and thank you for it. As at present advised I hope to. 
be in Bombay for the next two or three weeks, and if 
it is convenient to you I shall be very glad to see you 
and fix up any date that may suit you. Please, therefore,, 
let me know what date and time will suit you. 


As regards Sir Stafford Cripps, I received a letter 
from him, and I have already replied to him c/o your 
address as directed by him, and as I have already stated 
I shall be here in Bombay and as he is arriving at. 
Allahabad on the 8th, as I understand from his letter, 
I shall be very glad to see him when he is in Bombay. 
On hearing from him I shall fix up also the date and’ 
time that may suit him. 


Yours sincerely, . 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinnan. 
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Fiom Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Mi M A 
Jinnah ‘ 


Anand Bhawan, 
Allahabad, December 9, 1939 


My Deai Jmnah, 


Two days ago I sent you a lette: mforming you 
that I intended gomg to Bombay soon and hoped to 
meet you there Yesterday morning I 1ead in the news 
papers youn statement fixmg December 22nd as a day 
of deliverance and thanksgiving as a muk of 1elief that 
the Congress Governments have at last ceased to func- 
tion I have 1ead this statement very caiefully moie 
than once and have given twenty fou: hours thought to 
the matter It 1s not for me, 3n this letter, to enter into 
any controversy about facts or imptessions or con 
clusions You know my views about these, formed, I 
hope, 1m all eainestness and with all desire to find the 
truth It may be that I am mistaken, but I have sought 
more light and that light has not come 


But what his oppressed me terribly since yesterday 
3s the realisation that our sense of values and objectives 
in hife and politics differs so very greatly 1 had hoped, 
afte: our conversations, that this was not <o great, but 
now the gulf appears to be wider than ever. Under 
these cncumstances, I wonder what purpose will be 
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served by our discussing with each other the problems. 
that confront us. There must be some common ground 
for discussion, some common objective aimed at, for 
that discussion to yield fruit. I think. I owe it to you 
as well as to myself to put this difficulty before you. 


You were good enough to show me in Delhi a letter 
you had received from Bijnor. I enquired into the 
matter and am informed thal the version of facts given 
to you is not correct and is wholly misleading. If you 
would care to have an explanation of what happened, 
J could obtain it for you from Bijnor. For this purpose, 


I would like to have a copy of the letter you showed me- 
in Delhi. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) JawaHARLAL NEHRU. 


From Mr. M. A. Jinnah to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 
Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 
13th December 1939. 


Dear Jawaharlal, 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 19th December. 
I did not know where to address my reply to you 
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as your movements were reported in the press to be 
uncertain. The latest announcement 1s that you are 
arriving in Bombay on the 14th of December and I am 
therefore sending this lette: to your Bombay address 
I quite agree with you that “there must be some com- 
mon ground for discussion, some common objective 
amed at for that discussion to yield fruit” , that 1s 
the very reason why I made 1t clear in our conversations 
at Delhi m October last to Mr. Gandm and yourself. 
First, that so long as the Congress 1s not prepared to 
treat the Muslim League as the authoritative and 1¢- 
plesentative organisation of the Mussalmans of India, 
it was not possible to carry on talhs regarding the Hindu- 
Muslim settlement as that was the basis laid down by 
the working committee of the All India Muslim League, 
and second, that we cannot endorse the Congress demand 
for the declaration as Jaid down 1m the resolution of 
the Working Committee confirmed by the All nIdia 
Congress Committee of 10th October 1939, apart from 
the nebulous and impracticable characte: of it, till we 
reach an agreement with regard to the minority problem. 
The Muslim League was also not satified with the 
declaration made by the Viceroy. If happily we could 
settle the Hmdu Muslim question, then we would be in 
a position to evolye an agreed formula for a demand of 
declaration by His Majesty's Government that would 
satisfy us , neither the first nor the second sugge-tion of 
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mine was acceptable to Mr. Gandhi or to yourself at 
Delhi. but vou were good enough toa express vour wish 
that vou would like to meet me again and J said that T 
would be alwavs glad to see vou. In reply to your letter 
of the Ist December expressing your wish to see me in 
Bombay. T informed you that ] shall be in Bombay 
till the 3rd week of December and T shall be glad to 
see you. and IJ can only say that if you desire to discuss 
the matter further Tam at your disposal. 


As regards vour reference to the Bijnor incident 
T am sure that vou will agree with me that it requires 
a thorough judicial examination and enquiry before 
any conclusion can be arrived at, and it is hardly worth 
our while to deal with one instance, for in my judgment 
the whole working of the constitution and our charges 
against the Congress Government must be thoroughly 
examined by a Royal Commission. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinan. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, c/o Mr. Hathi Singh, 
Sakina Mansion, 


Carmichael Road, 


BOMBAY. 
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From Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Mr. M A. 
Jinnah, 


Sakina Mansion, 

Carmichael Road, 
Bombay. 

December 14, 1939 


My dear Jinnah, 


Thank you for your letter of the 13th December 
which was delivered to me in the forenoon today on 
my arrival here {| sent you my last Jetter from Allaha- 
had after readig and giving full thought to your state 
ment about the celebration of “‘a day of deliverance 
and thanksgiving ” by the Muslims This statement had 
distressed me greatly as it made me realise that the 
gulf that sepaiated us in our approach to public 
problems was very great In view of this fundamental 
difference, I wondered what common ground there was 
for discussion and I put my difficulty before you That 
difficulty remains 


In yom letter you have emphasized two other 
preliminary conditions before any common ground for 
discussion can arise ‘The first 15 that the Congre-» 
must tieat the Muslim League as the authoritative and 
representative organisation of the Mussalmans of India. 
The Congress has always considered the Letgue as a very 
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important and influential organisation of the Muslims 
and it is because of this that we have been eager io 
settle any differences that may exist between us. But 
presumably what you suggest is something more and 
involves some kind of repudiation by us or dissociation 
from other Muslims who are not in the League, who 
have been and are our closest colleagues. There are, 
as you know, a large number of Muslims in the Congress, 
who have been and are our closest colleagues. There are 
Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-ul-Ulema, the 
All-India Shia Conference, the Majlis-e-Ahrar, the All- 
India Momin Conference, eic., apart from trade unions 
and peasant unions which have many Muslims as their 
members. As a general rule, many of these organisa- 
tions and individuals have adopted the same political 
platform as we have done in the Congress. We cannot 
possibly dissociate ourselves from them or disown them 
in any way. 


You have rightly pointed out on many occasions 
that the Congress does not represent every body in India. 
Of course not. It does not represent those who disagree 
with it, whether they are Muslims or Hindus. In the 
ultimiate analysis it represents its members and 
sympathisers. So also the Muslim League, as any other 
organisation, represents its own members and sympa- 
thisers. But there is this vital difference that while 

10 ‘ 
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the Congress constitutionally has its membership open 
to all who subscribe to its objective and methods, the 
Muslim League is only open to Muslims. Thus the 
Congress constitutionally has a national basis and it 
cannot give that up without putting an end to its exis- 
tence. There are many Hindus, as you know, in the 
Hindu Mahasabha who oppose the idea of The Congress 
represnting the Hindus as such. Then there are the 
Sikhs and others who claim that they should be heard 
when communal matters are considered. , 


I am afraid therefore that if your desire is that 
we should consider the League as the sole organisation 
representing the Muslims to the exclusion of all others, 
we are wholly unable to accede to it. It would be 
equally at variance with facts if we made a similar 
claim for the Congress, in spite of the vastness of the 
Congress organisation. But I would venture to say that 
such questions do not arise when two organisations deal 
with each other and consider problems of mutual 
interest. 


Your second point is that the Muslim League 
cannot endorse the Congress demand for a declaration 
from the British Government. I regret to learn this for 
this means that, apart from communal questions, we 
differ entirely on purely political grounds. The Con- 
gress demand is essentially for a declaration of war aims 
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and more especially for a declaration of Indian inde- 
pendence and the right of the Indian people to frame 
their own constitution without external interference. If 
the Muslim League does not agree to this, this means 
that our political objectives are wholly dissimilar. The 
Congress demand is not new. It is inherent in article 
one of the Congress and all our policy for many years 
past has been based on it. It is inconceivable to me 
how the Congress can give it up or even vary it. Per- 
sonally I would be entirely opposed to any attempt at 
variation. But this is not a personal matter. There is 
a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee, en- 
dorsed by a thousand meetings all over India, and I am 
‘powerless to ignore it. 


It thus seems that politically we have no common 
ground and that our objectives are different. That in 
itself makes discussion difficult and fruitless. What led 
me to write my last letter to you also remains the 
propspect of a celebration of a day of deliverance by 
the Muslims as suggested by you. That raises very vital 
and far-reaching issues, in which I need not go now, 
but which must influence all of us. That approach to 
the communal problem cannot be reconciled with an 

~ attempt to solve it. 


I feel therefore that it will serve little purpose for 
us to meet at this stage and under these conditions with 
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this background I should like to assure you however 
that we are always prepared to have free and frank 
discussions of the communal or other problems as 
between the Congress and the League 

I note what you say about the Bynor meident It 
has been our misfortune that charges are made in a 
one sided way and they are never inquired into o1 dis 
posed of You will appreciate that 2t 1s very easy to 
make complamts and very unsafe to 1ely upon them 


without due inquiry. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sd) JawauartaL Neuru 


M A Jinnah Esq, 
Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hull, 

BOMBAY 


Letter from Mr M A Jinnch to Pandit Jawahar- 


lal Nehru 
Mount Pleasant Road, 


Malabar Hill, 
December 15, 1939 
Bomb1y, 
Dear Jawaharlal, 
Tam m recerpt of your letter of the 14th December 
1939 and F am sorry to say that you have not appre 
ciated my positron with regard to the second pomt I 
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did not say that Muslim League cannot endorse the 
Congress demand for a declaration from British Gov- 
ernment. What I have said was that we cannot endorse 
the Congress demand for the declaration as laid down 
in the resolution of the working committee and confirmed 
by the All-India Congress Committee of the 10th Octo- 
ber 1939 for the reasons I have already specified in 
my letter. 


If this resolution of the Congress cannot be modi- 
fied in any way and as you say that personally you 
would be entirely opposed to any attempt at variation 
of it and as you make it clear that you are wholly un- 
able to treat with the Muslim League as the authoritative 
and representative organisation of the Mussalmans of 
India, may I know in these circumstances what do you 
expect or wish me to do. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. JINNAH. 
Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah. 
Bombay, December 16, 1939. 
My Dear Jinnah, 
Thank you for your letter of December 15th. 


_ T realise the difference you have pointed out. Of 
course the Muslim League cannot oppose the idea of 
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any declaration. What the Congress had asked for 
was an enunciation of war aims and a recognition of 
India’s independence and the right of her people to 
frame their constitution, a right that must necessarily 
be inherent in independence. All these are basic prin- 
ciples which flow from our objective of independence, 
and as the Muslim League has the same declared objec- 
tive, there should be no difference of opinion about 
them. In the application of these principles many im- 
portant matters will no doubt have to be considered. 
But so far as the basic demands are concerned, they are 
of the very essence of Indian nationalism. To give 
them up or to vary them materially is to knock down 
our case for independence. 


In regard to the war also the Congress has 
repeatedly declared its policy during the last cleven 
years. The present declaration is a logical outcome of 
that policy. I have personally had some share in 
shaping this policy and I have attached importance 
to it. You will appreciate that it is exceedingly 
difficult, apart from the question of desirability, to 
vary such long-established and fundamental policies. 
These policies are political in their essence and, 1 would 
venture to say, are the only policies which flow from a 
demand for Indian freedom. Details may be considered 
and discussed, their application should be worked out 
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in mutual co-operation and, in particular, the interests 
of various groups and minorities should be considered 
carefully and protected. But to challenge the very basis 
of that declaration is to demonstrate that there is a great 
difference in political outlook and policies. This, as 
such, has nothing to do with the Hindu-Muslim problem. 
It is because of this that I feel that there is little in 
common in our political objectives. 


May I say again that no one on our behalf, so 
far as I know, challenges or minimises the authority, 
influence and importance of the Muslim League. It is 
for this reason that we have been eager to discuss 
matters with it and to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
of the problems that confront us. Unfortunately we never 
seem to reach even the proper discussion of these prob- 
lems as various hurdles and obstructions, in the shape 
of conditions precedent, come in our way. These con- 
ditions precedent, as I have ventured to point out to 
you, have far-reaching significance. I do not know 
why they should be allowed to obstruct all progress or 
prevent us from considering these problems. It should 
not be difficult to remove these hurdles and come to 
grips with the subject itself. But as these hurdles 
continue and others are added to them, I am compelled 
to think that the real difficulty is the difference in 
political outlook and objectives. 
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At the present moment, the decision to have an 
all India demonstration on December 22nd has added 
a psychological barrier which effectively prevents 
mutual approach and discussion. I regret this exceed- 
ingly and have earnestly wished that you would see 
your way to remove this barrier which is leading and 
can only Jead to ill-vill. I still hope that you may 
he able to do so. 


I do wish to assure you that for my part I do not 
want to leave any stone unturned which can lead to 
mutual understanding and settlement. But you will 
not have me, as I do not want to have you, leave integrity 
of mind and purpose in pursuit of anything. Nothing 
worthwhile can be gained that way. I have deep 
political convictions and I have laboured in accordance 
with them these many years. I cannot leave them at 
any time, much Jess now when the world is in the 
throes of a terrific crisis. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) JawanartaL Neurv. 


M. A. Jinnah Esq., 
Mount Pleasant Road, 
Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
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Correspondence between Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the then President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, the President of the All-India Muslim League. 


Copy of the note handed over by Mr. Bose to 
Mr. Jinnah. 


1938 


In the course of the talks between ihe Congress 
President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All 
India Muslim League, Mr. Jinnah suggested that any 
agreement that might be arrived at should be based on 
a clear understanding of the position of the Congress 
and that of the Muslim League. He proposed that the 
conversation should proceed on the following basis :-— 


“The All-India Muslim League as the authoritative 
and the representative organisation of the Indian Mus- 
lims, and the Congress as the authoritative organisation 
of the solid body of Hindu opinion, have hereby agreed 
to the following terms by way of a pact between the two 
major communities and as a settlement of the Hindu- 
Muslim question.” 


After further consideration a somewhat different 
wording was suggested by him as follows :— 


“The Congress and the All India Muslim League 
as the authoritative and representative organisation of 
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the Mussalmans of India have hereby agreed to the 
following terms of a Hindu-Mushm settlement by way 
of a pact” 


The second statement, though shorte:, apparently 
embodies the same idea which 1s given im the first, that 
1s, that the Congress should represent the Hindus and 
the Muslim League the Mussalmans, 


The Congress cannot possibly consider itself or 
function as if it represented one community only, even 
though that might be the majority community m India. 
Its doors must mevitably be open to all communities 
and it must welcome all Indians who agree with its 
general policy and methods It cannot accept the posi- 
tion of representing one community and thus itself 
becoming a communal organisation At the same time 
the Congress 1s perfectly willmg to confer and co operate 
with other organisations which repiesent mumority 


interests 
* 


It 1s obvious that the Mussalmans of India, though 
a minority m the whole country, form a very consider- 
able part of the population and their wishes aud desires 
must be considered in any scheme affecting India It 
is also true that the All India Muslim League 1 an 
orgamisation reprecenting a large body of Mushm 
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opinion which must carry weight. It is for this reason 
that the Congress has endeavoured to understand the 
view-point of the League and to come to an understand- 
ing with it. The Congress, however, would be bound 
to consult other existing Muslim organisations which 
have co-operated with the Congress in the past. Further 
in the event of other group or minority interests being 
involved it will be necessary to consult representatives 
of such interests. 


Letter from Mr. Bose to Mr. Jinnah. 


Bombay, May 15, 1938. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Last night I gave you a note explaining our posi- 
tion. You asked me what constructive proposals we 
had to make. I think the note is self-explanatory. 
Having made known the Congress reaction to your 
suggestion, according to us, it remains now to proceed 
to the next stage namely appointment of respective 
committees which will jointly settle the terms of 


understanding. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) Supyas C. Bose. 
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Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Bose. 
Bombay, 16th May, 1938. 


Dear Mr. Bose, 


I acknowledge the receipt of a note you handed 
over to me on behalf of the Congress on the 14th, and 
also I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated 15th of May, 1938. The matter will be placed 
before the Executive Council and the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League at a meeting to be 
called in the first week of June, and I will communicate 
to you the decision as soon as possible. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A. Jinnan. 
Letter from Mr. M. A. Jinnah to Mr. Bose. 


Bombay, 5th June, 1938. 
Dear Mr. Bose, 

T am enclosing herewith unanimous opinion of the 
Executive Council of the All India Muslim League as 
promised by me in my letter dated the 16th of May with 
reference to the note given to me by you on behalf of 
the Congress and your letter of the 15th of May 1938. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinnan. 
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Resolution No. 1— 

The Executive Council of the All India Muslim 
League has considered the note handed over by the 
President Mr. S. Bose on behalf of the Congress to 
Mr. Jinnah the President of the All-India Muslim League 
on the 14th May and his letter of the 15th May 1938 and 
find that it is not possible for the All-India Muslim 
League to treat or negotiate with the Congress the 
question of Hindu-Muslim settlement except on the basis 
that the Muslim League is the authoritative and represen- 
tative organisation of the Mussalmans of India. 


Resolution No. 2— 

The Council have also considered the letter of Mr. 
Gandhi dated the 22nd May 1938 and are of opinion 
that it is not desirable to include any Muslim in the 
personnel of the proposed Committee that, may be 
appointed by the Congress. 


Resolution No. 3— 

The Executive Council wish to make it clear that 
it is the declared policy of the All India Muslim League 
that all other minorities should have their rights and 
interest safe-guarded so as to create a sense of security 
amongst them and win their confidence and the All 
India Muslim League will consult the representatives of 
such minorities and any other interest as may be 
involved, when necessary. 
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Letter from Subhas Chandra Bose to Mr M A 


Jinnah 


Wardha, 25th July, 1938 
Dear Mr Jinnah, 


The Working Committee has given all the attention 
tt was possible for it to give to the resolutions of the 
Muslim League you were good enough to enclose with 
your letter of the 5th June 1938 The first resolunon 
of the League Council defines the status of the League 
If 1t means that, before we proceed to set up a machinery 
for considering the terms of settlement of the communal 
question, the Congress should recognise the status as 
defined in that resolution, there 1s an obvious difficulty 
Though the resolution does not use the adjective ‘ only ’, 
the language of the resolution means that the adjective 
1s understood Alieady the Working Committee hs 
recerved wamings agaist recognising the exclusive 
status of the League There are Muslim orgamisitions 
which have been functroning independently of the 
Muslim League Some of them aie staunch supporters 
of the Congress Moreover, there are individual 
Muslims who are Congressmin, some of whom exercise 
no meonsiderable mfluence in the country Then there 
1s the Frontier Province which 1s overwhelmingly 
Muslim and which 2s solidly with the Congress You 
will see that in the face of these known facts it 15 not 
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only impossible, but improper for the Congress to make 
the admission which the first resolution of the League 
Council apparently desires the Congress to make. It 
is suggested that the status of organisations does not 
accrue to them by any defining of it. It comes through 
the service to which a particular organisation has dedi- 
cated itself. The Working Committee therefore hopes 
that the League Council will not ask the Congress to 
do the impossible. Is it not enough that the Congress 
is not only willing but eager to establish use friendliest 
relations with the League and to come to an honourable 
understanding over the much vexed Hindu-Muslim 
‘question ? 


At this stage it may perhaps be as well to state 
the Congress claim. Though it is admitted that the 
largest number of persons to be found on the numerous 
Congress registers are Hindus, the Congress has a fairly 
large number of Muslims and members of other com- 
munities professing different faiths. It has been an 
unbroken tradition with the Congress io represent all 
communities, all races, and all classes to whom India 
is their home. From its inception it has often had dis- 
tinguished Muslims as Presidents and as General 
Secretaries who enjoyed the confidence of the Congress 
and of the country. The Congress tradition is that 
though a Congressman does not cease to belong to the 


11 
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Faith in which he is born and bred up, no one comes 
to the Congress by virtue of his faith ; he is in and of 
the Congress by virtue of his endorsement of the political 
principles and policy of the Congress. The Congress 
therefore is in no sense a communal organisation. In 
fact it has always fought the communal spirit because 
it is detrimental to the growth of pure and undefiled 
nationalism. But whilst the Congress makes this claim, 
and has sought, with more or less success, to live up to 
the claim, the Working Committee asks for no recogni- 
tion from the League Council. The Committee would 
be glad if your Council would come to an understanding 
with the Congress in order that we might achieve national 
solidarity and whole-heartedly work for realising our 
common destiny. 


As to the second resolution of the Council, I am: 
afraid that it is not possible for the Working Committee 
to conform to the desire expressed therein. 


The third resolution, the Working Committee is 
unable to understand. So far as the Working Committee 
is aware, the Muslim League is purely a communal 
organisation, in the sense that it seeks to serve Muslim 
interests and its membership too is open only to Muslims. 
The Working Committee also has all along understood 
that so far as the League is concerned, it desires, and 
rightly, a settlement with the Congress on the Hindu- 
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Muslim question and not on questions affecting all 
minorities. So far as the Congress is concerned, if the 
other minorities have a grievance against the Congress, 
it is always ready to deal with them as it is its bounden 
duty to do, being by its very constitution and organisa- 
tion representative of all India without distinction of 
caste or creed. 


In view of the foregoing I hope that it will be 
possible for us to take up the next stage in our negotia- 
tions for reaching settlement. 


It is suggested that as the previous correspondence 
has already been published, it would be wise to take 
the public into confidence and publish the subsequent 
correspondence between us. If you are agreeable these 
documents will be immediately released for publication. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) Susyas C. Bosz. 


Letter oom Mr. M. A. Jitinah to Mr. S. Bose. 


Dated 2nd August, 1938. 
Dear Mr. Bose, 


I placed your letter dated the 25th of July 1938 
before the meeting of the Executive Council of the All 
India Muslim League. 


The Executive Council gave its earnest attention 
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and careful consideration to the arguments which were 
argued im your letter for persuading it not to claim the 
status 1t has done 1m tts resolution No 1 already com 
municated to you I am desired to state that m defining 
the status the Council was not actuated by any motive of 
securing an admission, but had merely stated an 
accepted fact 


The Council is fully convinced that the Muslim 
League 1s the only authoritanve and representative 
political organisation of the Mussalmans of India Tins 
position was accepted when the Congiess League Pact 
was arrived at in 1916 at Lucknow and ever since, tll 
1935 when Jinnah Rajendra Prashad conversation took 
place, it has not been questioned The All India 
Muslim League, therefore, does not require any admis 
sion ot recognition from the Congress and not did the 
resolution of the Executive Council passed at Bombay 
But in view of the fact that the posttion—ain fact the very 
existence—of the League had been questioned by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress, in 
one of his statements wherem he assertet] that there 
were only two parties in the country viz the British 
Government and the Congress, 1t was considered neces- 
sary by the Executsse Council to inform the Congress 
of the basis on which the negotiations between the two 
organisations could proceed 
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Besides, the very fact that the Congress approached 
the Muslim League, to enter into negotiations for a 
settlement of ihe Hindu-Muslim question it presupposed 
the authoritative and representative character of the 
League and as such its right to come to an agreement 
on behalf of the Mussalmans of India. 


The Council are aware of the fact that there is a 
Congress coalition government in N.W.F.P. and also 
that there are some Muslims in the Congress organisation 
in other provinces. But the Council is of opinion that 
these Muslims in the Congress do not and cannot 
represent the Mussalmans of India, for the simple 
reason that their number is very insignificant and that 
as members of the Congress they have disabled them- 
selves from representing or speaking on behalf of the 
Muslim community. Were it not so, the whole claim 
of the Congress alleged in your letter regarding its 
national character would fall to the ground. , 


As regards “the other Muslim organisations ” to 
~ which reference has been made in your letter, but wham 
you have not even named, the Council considers that 
it would have been more proper if no reference had been 
made to them. If they collectively or individually had 
been in a position to speak on behalf of the Mussalmans 
of India, the negotiations. with the Muslim League for 
a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim question would not 
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have been initiated by the President of the Congress and 
Mr. Gandhi. However, so far as the Muslim League is 
concerned it is not aware that any Muslim political 
organisation has ever made a claim that it can speak 
or negotiate on behalf of the Muslims of India. It is, 
therefore, very much to be regretted that you should 
have referred to “ other Muslim organisations ” in this 
connection. 


The Council is equally anxious to bring about a 
settlement of “the much vexed Hindu-Muslim question” 
and thus hasten the realization of the common goal, but 
it is painful to find that subtle arguments are being 
introduced to cloud the issue and retard the progress 
of the negotiations. 


In view of the facts stated above the Council still 
hopes that the representative character of the Muslim 
League will not be questioned and that the Congress will 
proceed to appoint a committee on that basis. 


With reference to the second resolution the Council 
wishes to point out that it considered undesireable the 
inclusion of Mussalmans in the Committee that might 
be appointed by the Congress because it would mect to 
solve and settle the Hindu-Muslim question and so in 
the very nature of the issues involved they would not 
command the confidence of either Hindu or the Mus- 
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salmans and their position indeed would be most 
embarrassing. The Council, therefore, request you to 
consider the question in the light of the above 
observations. 


With reference to the third resolution it was the 
memorandum of the Congress referred to in your letter 
dated the 15th of May 1938 in which mention of other 
minorities was made and the Muslim League expressed 
its willingness to consult them, if and when it was 
necessary in consonance with its declared policy. 


As regards your desire for the release of the 
correspondence, including this letter, for publication 
the Council has no objection to your doing so. 

Yours sincerely, . 


; (Sd.) M. A. Jinnan. 
Letter from Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose to Mr. M. A. 


Jinnah. 


Calcutta, 2nd October, 1938. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, . 


Your letter of the 2nd August, 1938 has been 
placed before the Working Committee. After due 
deliberation it has resolved to reply as follows :— 


“Though there are inaccuracies in your letter 
no purpose will be served by dwelling on them. The 
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substance of your letter seems to be that the League does 
not expect the Congress, whether implicitly or explicitly, 
to acknowledge its status as the authoritative Muslim 
organisation of India. If this view is accepted by the 
League, I am authorised to state that the Working 
Committee will confer with the Committee that may be 
appointed by the League to draw up the terms of 

settlement. , 


“The Working Committee will be represented by 
at least five of its members at the sitting of the Con- 
ference.” 


“ As the previous correspondence has already been 
released for publication, I am taking the liberty of 
issuing this to the Press.” 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) Supnas C. Bose. 


Letter from Mr, M. A. Jinnah to Mr. Bose. 
Little Gibbs Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 10th October, 1938. 


Dear Mr. Bose, 


I am in receipt of your letter dated the 2nd of 
October which was placed before the Executive Council. 
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I am authorised to state in reply as follows :— 


The Executive Council of the All India Muslim 
League regret very much that the Working Committee 
of the Congress should have entirely misread my letter 
dated the 2nd of August 1938 which is quite clear and 
does not require any elucidation or further interpreta- 
tion. The Muslim League are still ready to proceed 
with the negotiations for settlement of the Hindu- 
Muslim question on the basis defined by my letter 
referred to above and would appoint its representatives 
to meet the Committee that may be appointed by the 
Congress on the footing indicated by us in our three 
resolutions of the 5th of June 1938 already communi-. 
cated to you. 


As all the Correspondence so far in this connection 
has been published I am issuing this to the Press. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Jinan. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
SIR TE] BAHADUR SAPRU 
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-enjoying-powers without being required to give account to 
any other authority. You have expressed your annoyance 
from time to time that Ministers are mot more active in 
rousing public opinion in respect of matters relating to war 
or the general political situation. You will not allow Minis- 
ters to function and administer according to their own light 
and judgment. Youand some of your officers will commit 
Government to policies and acts which Ministers do not 
approve of ;and afterwards you expect them to stand up 
as obedient persons, fully justifying the results of your mis- 
taken policy. The brunt of the attack falls on Ministers. 
The Legislature is even procluded from criticising or com- 
menting of your conduct. You in your turn do not hesitate 
to take advantage of, and sometimes, even go beyond the 
~ spirit of, the provisions of the Government of India Act and 
the Instrument; of Instructions, thus reducing ministerial 
administration to a mockery. 
- “But the most difficult situation has been created with 
regard to the manner of suppression of the political movement. 
l have told .you repeatedly that, while it is the duty of 
any Government to see that acts of lawlessness are not 
committed or that. disturbances are not created specially 
during this grave emergency, Government must not in any 
_manner provoke a crisis or encourage or make it possible 
‘for officers to commit excesses or to inflict injury on 
innocent. people. _ Where persons deliberately commit 
‘ offences, they must face the consequences of the Jaw. But 
in spite of our best efforts, indiscriminate arrests have been 
made, innocent -persons assulted and_ shot down, and 
oppression has been carried on in some parts in a manner 
hardly creditable to any civilized Government. The fact 
that some British prisoners of war under German control 
were put under fetters roused the loud and angry protests of 
the British Government and its supporters. Can you not 
expresss even a fraction of that moral indignation for similar 
‘and even worse outrage committed on Indians by the agents 
of the British Government itself? You have persistently 
tefused.to have allegations enquired into and have also 
helped in the suppression of publication of accurate news. 
-“The Congress movement in Midnapore took a very 
-sérious turn, and none can say anything in respect of any 
‘legitimate measures taken to deal with the persons guilty 
of serious offences against law. But in Midnapore repression 
thas been carried on in.a manner which resembles the 
-activities of Gerinans in. occupied ‘territories. as advertised 
by - Ai British* agencies.. Hundreds of houses have been 
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statement of the so-called Standing Committee of the 
Sapru Conference, I shall, if necessary, deal with them 
later when I have had sufficient time to examine them 
carefully. : 


Letter from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to Mr. Jinnah. 


Allahabad, 
Dated, 6th February 1941. 


My dear Jinnah, 

Since we met last in Bombay a few months ago, 
T have several times thought of writing to you, but I have 
never been able, up to this moment, to make up my mind. 
Even now when I have decided to write to you, I am 
writing this letter with considerable hesitation, as, if 
I cannot make things better than they are at present, 
J certainly do not, in all conscience, want to make them 
worse. But I believe that since 1916 when we came 
together in the old India Legislative Council, you have 
known my views on the Hindu-Mahomedan question, 
and J an, therefore, venturing to hope that you will not 
misunderstand my point of view. 

Although, I have not been taking active part in 
politics of the country for the last few years, the old 
interest still survives, and I follow fairly closely the 
trend of events. The trend of recent evenfs has only 
tended to confirm me in my belief that the supreme 
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necessity of the hour is a settlement between the Hindus 
and the Muslims, or to put it in party politics, between 
the Congress and the Hindu Sabha and the Muslim 
League. It is my misfortune that owing to some very 
- strong convictions, I have found it impossible to join 
either of the first two and for obvious reasons I could 
not be a member of the League of which you are the 
President, and yet I feel that so long as the three big 
organised bodies of public opinion in India remain in 
their present state of relationship to each other, the 
future of this country cannot be by any means bright. 
It is not my purpose to discuss in this letter which of 
these three parties is to blame. I think that a discussion 
of this character can never lead to any good ; indeed, 
I think, instead of doing good, it may do positive harm. 
You will remember that even in August last when we 
met at Bombay, I told you that if the Congress and the 
Hindu Sabha would not, or were not prepared to call a 
conference for the purpose of settling differences, there 
was no reason why you, as the President of a great and 
influential League, should not take the step forward. 
Since then I have been giving this matter my constant 
attention, and at last I have made up my mind to make 
a’personal appeal to you. I do not, however, pretend 
to sail under false colours. I represent neither the one 
party nor the other. I can neither offer nor accept 
terms. I can only appeal to you in my individual capa- 
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city-2in the capacity of one who strongly and genuinely 
holds that the Mushms are an imtegral pait of India 
and that therr willing co operation with other communt 
hes, must necessarily condition the natuie, extent and 
speed of the progress of the country I am deliberately 
avoiding all reference to the controversial issues that 
divide the one from the other, as it 1s not for me to 
settle them, but for you and leadets of other parties, 
who can influence opmmion and speak for others to 1a1se 
these issues and to come to a settlement im regard to 
them As a realist, I feel that not only you but Mr 

Gandhi and the leaders of the Hindu Sabha, particularly 
Dr Savarkai, are men on whom the primary responsi 

bility for a settlement of those issues hes Neither 
speeches on public platforms, nor statements and inter 

views given by leadeis, can really help the situation 

I think conversations, o: 1f I may use a hackneyed 
phrase, heart to heart conversations may possibly lead 
to some satisfactory results In any case even 1f they 

do not, we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that 
everything has been done which could be done, to bring 
about a better state of feeling and understanding I 
am, therefore, venturing to suggest on my own account, 

without committing any other person, or any other pitty, 
to my views or suggestions that (1) you should agree 
fast to meet Mr Gandhi, and then the process of private 
talks could be extended to others (2) If you and other 
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leaders then think, that it would serve the hest interest 
of the country, to invite a joint conference, then you all 
vould take the necessary stage. J can assure you of my 
personal support and co-operation in this matter. If 
your reply to my suggestion is that you will be prepared 
to see Mr. Gandhi and talk over matters with him, I 
shall write to hint and press iton him that he must see 
you in Bomhay or any other place that may suit your 
convenience, T hope very strongly that he will be quite 
willing to see vou in Bombay or any other convenient 
place and discuss things with you. J think you two 
should meet first. for if the country is dear to him, I 
believe. it is no less dear to you. You may be at present 
identified with the Muslim League. J have no kind of 
prejudice against the League or any one connected with 
it. and so far as vou are concerned, I still prefer to look 
upon you as TF used to in days gone by when other 
people also Jooked up to you, for guidance and advocacy 
of the cause of India, irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed. 


If you are willing to see Mr. Gandhi and to discuss 
things I hope you will permit me to take him into confi- 
dence about what you write to me. 


With kind regards, 
_ Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Tex BAwapuR SApRu. 
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Letter from Mr. M. A. Jinnah to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. 


Bombay, 
Dated, 10th February, 1941. 


My dear Sapru, 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 6th instant 
and thank you for it. I have given to it my closest 
consideration coming as it does from you. 


The main purpose on which you have concentrated 
is directed towaids trying to induce me to agree to see 
Mr. Gandhi. I am sorry to find that you are under the 
impression that I am reluctant and opposed to seeing 
Mr. Gandhi 01 any other Hindu leader on behalf of 
the Hindu community, for you say in your letter that I 
should agree first to see Mr. Gandhi. Then you proceed 
to say further, “if your reply to my suggestion is that 
you will be prepared to see Mr. Gandhi and talk over 
matters with him I shall write to him and press it upon 
him that he must see you at Bombay or any other place 
that may suit your convenience.” Please remove this 
erroneous impression from your mind. I have always 
heen ready and willing to see Mr. Gandhi or any other 
Hindu leader on behalf of Hindu community and do 
all I can to help the solution of the Hindu-Muslim 


problem. 
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As regards other matters in your letter I cannot 
do better than to send you a press cutting giving full 
text of my speech that I made in the course of the debate 
in the Assembly on the Supplementary Finance Bill last 
November, as I fear that your attention, if at all, could 
have been drawn only to the A. P. summary that appear- 
ed in most of the papers at the time. 

This will give you some idea of the position and 
_ the point of the Muslim League. 

I thank you for your personal references to me 
which I need not say I appreciate very much. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.)M. A. Jinnan. 


Letter from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to Mr. Jinnah. 
Allahabad, 19th February, 1941. 
My dear Jinnah, 

Thank you ever so much for your kind letter of the 
10th February. I regret to say that I have been having 
high fever for the last five or six days and am therefore 
unable to attend to any political correspondence. As 
soon as I get better I shall write to you again about the 
matter about which I wrote to you on the 6th February. 
I appreciate very much the promptness with which you . 
have so kindly replied to me. ; 

yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Tex Banapur SAprRu. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
SIR ROGER LUMLEY 
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Letter from Sir Roger Lumley to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 
(Confidential) 


Government House, 
Ganeshkhind, July 20, 1941. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


His Excellency the Viceroy has asked me to let 
you know his intentions on the matters which follow. I 
had hoped that I would be able to see you myself in 
order that I might convey this message to you personally, 
as was his desire : but unfortunately, now that I am in 
a position to give you the message, I am not entirely 
fit, and I am therefore writing to convey it to you by 
this letter, which I am sending down to Bombay by 
special messenger. 


The Viceroy has continued to have very much in 
mind the whole situation in regard to the war effort and 
the association of non-official opinion with the prosecution 
of the war. The obstacles, however, to any settlement 
on the basis of the complete offer of August last, which 
emerged so clearly during the discussions last autumn, 
still exist, to his very great regret, as the last few months 
and the reactions to the Secretary of State’s statement 
in the House of Commons on April 22 have made clear. 


In these circumstances, it is equally clear that he 
cannot look for that degree of support from the major 
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partes, for the proposals embodied in the August offer, 
which he desires Nevertheless, the burden of the conduct 
of the war on the Central Government has greatly m 
creased, and, for admiuistrative reasons, 11 18 essential 
to proceed with some increase in the membership of the 
Viceroy’s Council within the terms of the August offer 
The Viceroy, accordingly, 1s anxious that you should 
know that he 1s now, with the approval of His Mayesty’s 
Government, creating five new portfolios 


These new portfolios and the names of the gentle- 
men by whom they have been accepted ate as follows 
Supply—Sw Hom: Mody , Information—Sir Akbar 
Hydan , Covil Defence—Mr Raghavendia Rao , Indiins 
Overseas—Mr Aney , Labour—Sir Firoz Khan Noon 


The Viceroy would also like you to know that he 
proposes to fill the vacancies auising in the portfolio of 
Law when Sir Zafrulla Khan goes to the Federal Court, 
and in the portfolio of education when Sir Guja Shank 
Bajpai takes up a mission overseas by the appointment 


of Sir Sultan Ahmed and Mr Sarkar 


Tn addition, the Viceroy does not feel that, because 
of the difficulty m securing the support of the m1)0 
political parties, rt 1s possible to delay further the more 
active association of non official Indran opinion with 
the prosecution of the war 
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He is accordingly establishing with the approval 
of His Majesty's Government, a National Defence 
Council. This Council will consist of some 30 members, 
nine of whom will be drawn from Indian States. 


The Viceroy regards it as essential that the Great 
Muslim community should be represented on that 
Council by persons of the highest prominence and capa- 
city. He has accordingly invited the Premier of Assam, 
Bengal. the Punjab and Sind to serve as members of it, 
and he has extended invitations also to certain other 
prominent Muslims, such as Sir Mahomed Usman. 


He has considered whether he should invite you to 
Jet him have any suggestions as to possible personnel 
for this Council, but being aware, as he is, of your 
general attitude, he has concluded that it would be — 
preferable not to embarrass you by inviting you to make 
sugecstions. | 


It is intended that an announcement about these 
changes will be made on the morning of Tuesday, July 
22, and the Viceroy is anxious that you should have 
through me this advance information of what is pro- 
posed. I would have much preferred to have given you 
this message orally, but this letter contains the substance 


of it. 
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I hope that you have now fully recovered from 
you. recent iIness 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) Rocer Lumiey 


Letter from Mr M A Jinnah to Sir Roger J umley 
Dear Sir Roger, 


Tam mm receipt of your letter of July 20, 1941, 
which embodies the message of His Excellency the 
Viceroy I deeply regret the decision taken by him with 
the approval of His Mayesty’s Government I appreciate 
when he says that he does not wish to make suggestions, 
hnowmg, as he does, not only my general attitude but 
that of the All India Mushm League 


Further I cannot approve of his having invited the 
Muslim League Premiers or any other Muslim Leaguer 
under the scheme of the expansion of the Viceroy’s 
Council as well as what 1s now called the National 
Defence Council, because it 1s obvious that st would 
embarrass the Muslim League orgamsation And IJ do 
hope and trust that His Uxcellency will avoid such 2 
contingency 

Besides, at 1s hardly fair or proper that they should 


be approached by His Excellency over the head of the 
President and the Executrve of the All India Mushm 
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League, knowing full well the position and the attitude 
that the All-India Muslim League has adopted. 


It is stated in his message that the Viceroy regards 
it as essential that the great Muslim community should 
be represented by persons of the highest prominence and 
capacity. Would it be creditable for any individual 
prominent .or capable Muslim belonging to an organi- 
sation to accept the invitation contrary to the position and 
the attitude taken up by that organisation, and would 
it do any credit to Government if they succeed in alluring 
him and create a breach in the organisation, in the 
hope that he may throw up his allegiance to the party 
to which he belongs in order to accept the invitation of 
_ His Excellency. 


I maintain that the great Muslim community is 
represented authoritatively only by the All-India Muslim 
League organisation. Persistence in this course will not 
improve matters, but on the contrary it will lead to 
bitterness on the part of the Muslim League, which up 
to the present moment, fortunately, does not exist, how- 
ever emphatically we have disapproved of the policy 
which has been pursued by His Majesty’s Government 
and the Viceroy. — 

Before I conclude I am extremely sorry to hear 
that you are not well and I hope that you will soon 
recover from your illness. 
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Thankmg you for your kmd mquiries, I am now 
much better. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) M A Jinnan 


Letter from Sir Roge: Lumley to Mr M A Jinnah 
Ganeshkhind, July 22 


Dear Mr Jinnah, 

Thank you for your letter of July 21, the contents 
of which I have passed on to the Viceroy I am glad 
to hear you have recovered Thanks for your kind 
inquiry, J am much better 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sd) Rocer Lumey 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
FAZLUL HAQUE 
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Letter from Mr. Fazlul Huque to Mr. Jinnah. 
8th December, 1940. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 
You must have read in the papers my statements 
_on the necessity of a final attempt to solve the communal 
problem of India. I do not wish to do anything without 
your consent and I am therefore writing these few lines 
to request you to call a meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee or of the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
as early as possible. In all my statements, I have said 
nothing beyond the fact that the League might call the 
conference. Some day or other these communal diffe- 
rences will be made up, but I do not see any reason 
why the Muslim League should not take the wind out 
of the sails of other organisations and secure to itself 
the credit of having done the greatest possible service 
to. India and her people. Let us discuss and if we fail, 
the blame will not be ours. As regards the subjects to 
be discussed I will send you my note later on. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) FazLuL HuQue. 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huque. 

; llth December, 1940. 

Dear Mr. Fazlul Haque, 
Apart from the wisdom of this move on your part, 

I regret to say that you should have adopted this course 
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without reference to me. From your statement, it follows 
that you are forcing the Muslim League that they should 
take the initiative, because in your second statement 
you are definitely appealing to the members of the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League to support you 
and state that they should call upon me to summon an 
emergency meeting of the Council or the Working Com- 
mittee of the League. This, whatever may have been 
your intentions, clearly conveys that I am not willing 
to come to a settlement for this unfortunate deadlock, 
for which the Congress alone is responsible. 


I know you are very busy as the head of the Bengal 
Government. Perhaps you have not followed what has 
taken place at the various stages of negotiations upto 
the present moment. I would therefore request you to 
read carefully at least the resolutions of the Working 
Committee and the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League and my recent speech in the Central Assembly 
in connection with the supplementary Finance Bill. This 
speech of mine is fully reported in many newspapers. 


You have already in the public press declared | 
your opinion as if the Muslim League was to he goaded 
by somebody to come to a settlement and decided that 
we should consider the proposals which you are going 
to formulate for the purpose. I am glad that you are 
going to send me those proposals and I am awaiting 
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them before I can express any further opinion on the 
matter with regard to calling the meeting of the Working 
Committee or the Council. As suggested to you apart 
from the wisdom of your having issued these statements 
and having appealed io the members of the Council in 
the Press I think your move will convey the impression 
in the political quarters‘in India and in England that 
the Mussalmans are divided as it has already been so 
interpreted in many quarters. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Junnan. 


Letter from Mr. Fazlul Huque to Mr. Jinnah. 
14th December, 1940. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

Iam very sorry that owing to prevailing facts and 
circumstances my move has already been misunderstood. 
I made it clear in my statements that I did not wish to 
dictate to you anything, but only to express the desire 
that there should be an effort for peace. In doing so, 
I never meant to insinuate that any one was to blame 
although I did perfectly know where the offence really 
lies. But, it would not be politic for me to say anything 
indicating that I am already. a party*man. At the same 
time, I feel so strongly that there should be one more 
peace effort and for that reason I could not resist the 
temptation of making a suggestion. I never meant that 


13 
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I should take the lead or I should dictate but I was really 
asking you to take the lead and as the head of the premier 
political organisation of India, to call everybody.else 
to meet you in order that they may be able to put their 
case before you and you may be in a position to discuss 
problems with them across the table and come to a 
decision. My object really was to put you in the position 
of the dictator of India. I am sorry if I have been mis- 
understood by you and my other friends. If you still 
think that my move has in any way been unwise, you 
can tell me accordingly. It is far from my intention to 
bring about a disruption in the Muslim League. I hope 
you will write to me both freely and frankly so that I 
may be able to repair any wrong that J may have unwit- 
tingly inflicted on the reputation of the League. 


My only desire has been for peace because I fecl 
that unless there is unity among all communities on the 
principle of give and take, there will be no constitutional 
advance and no prospect of a better India than we know 
at the present moment. 


The present Government of India Act is absolutely 
rubbish. It gives us responsibility but no power. It 
gives all the power to the Governor and the Governor- 
General-in-Council but all the responsibilities to the 
Ministers. 
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You can therefore, easily understand how much 
we feel our position under the present constitution and 
how much we are longing for a better state of things. 
I feel that the only obstacle in the way is the present 
impasse. I therefore think that this should be removed 
anyhow but not by any surrender of our principles or of 
the position that we now hold. That will be for you 
to decide but do please try to. bring about a solution 
which will enable India to march forward. Hf you think 
that it is the Pakistan scheme and nothing else why not 
send for these people and explain to them what you 
mean ? People are not able to appreciate or understand 
the thing’ fully. This will be removed if you have free 
talks with the leaders. It is not for me to suggest ways 
and means but I have indicated to you my heart’s desire 
and I hope you will appreciate it. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) Faztu~ Huque. 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huque. 
4th January, 1941. 


Dear Mr. Fazlul Huque, 


I really do not know what I can say with regard 
to this matter. I think you have seen what the Press 
has been writing about this move. You have recently 
issued a statement from Poona saying that you are mis- 
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understood. Well, I cannot blame the people because 
I said from the very begmning that it was a very unwise 
move. I am quite sure that you did not intend to bring 
about a disruption m Muslim League. I quite apprectate 
yout desire for peace and settlement and nobodv desires 
them more than I do. But, the question 1» how they 
should be brought about. When the other party has 
declared a war and 1s holding a pistol at vour head, 
what do you propose that J should do? What do you 
think 1s the aim and the object of the Congress 1m launch- 
ing civil disobedience ? Is it not obvious that they 
want to bend the British Government to surrender or 
yield to their demands? At whose cost? Over our 
head and at our cost. 

An old and experienced politician ike you and a 
veteran fighter: that you are, what do you expect me 
to do m these circumstances ? 

Yours sincerely. 


(Sd) M. A, Jinnan 


Letter from Mr. Huque to Mr. Jinnah. 
7th January, 1941. 


Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I have received your letter. I quite understand your 
view-pomt but certainly something will have to be done. 
However, I am domg nothing at the present moment and 
I am allowing things to simmer. As a matter of fact, 


i 
, 
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I am watching developments. If there is anything parti- 
cular, I shall let you know. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) FaztuL Huque. 


_ Telegram from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huque, 
dated 21st January 1941. 


My attention drawn to a summary press report of 
our correspondence regarding your move Hindu-Muslim 
settlement. Report incorrectly represented. Its source 
am informed Calcutta. Propose release complete corres- 
pondence. 

Telegram from Mr. Fazlul Huque to Mr. Jinnah, 
dated 22nd January, 1941. 


Surprised your telegram. I know absolutely 
nothing. Will you kindly await my letter, just writing ? 


Letter from Mr. Fazlul Huque to Mr. Jinnah. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I have already sent you a wire yesterday about 
incorrect reports in the Press regarding our Hindu- 
Muslim unity move. As I.have already wired to you, 
I know nothing about these mis-statements in the Press 
nor have I yet seen them. You say that they emanated 
from Calcutta. I made enquiries but I cannot lay my 
hand on any one who may be guilty. I can have no 
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objection to your publishing the whole correspondence, 
but I would ask you to consider if that will not worsen 
matters. It would be much hetter if you made a fresh 
statement pointing out the inaccuracies and stating what 
the real facts are. I feel more and more convinced that 
this unity move is bound to be a fiasco as Communities 
do not show the slightest inclination to be friendly, In 
these circumstances, no useful purpose will be served 
by our publication of the correspondence that passed 
between us at a time when I was full of hope. I am 
still anxious 10 work for a compromise when the parties 
are unaccommodating other. Hope you will consider 
my point of view before you decide anything. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) Faztun HuQve. 
1942 - 43 
Letter from Mr. Fazlul Huque to Mr. Jinnah. 
New Delhi, 
November 13, 1912. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


You have known me for over 30 years and you can 
easily realise I have been longing to mect you and ato 
assure you my attachment to you and the Muslim 
League. 
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It is an irony of fate that this rift should have taken 
place between you and me after close co-operation for 
the long span of over quarter of a century. However, 
{ request you to allow the dead-past bury its dead and 
throw a veil over all that has happened during the past - 
few months and remove the ban on me and my supporters 
and facilitate our entry in the League fold. I can assure 
you that I will abide by the discipline of the party and 
the instructions of the President of the Muslim League. 


As for the Progressive Muslim League, up to now 
it éxists on paper only and it ceases to exist automatically 
with my entry and the entry of my supporters into the 
League. 


‘  Tneed hardly emphasise the fact that in the interests 
of Islam and Muslim solidarity I am prepared to make 
any sacrifices and to subordinate my personal interests 
and inclinations to the supreme demand of Muslim 
Nation. I am extremely anxious that the breach in the 
Muslim community should be made up and efforts 
should be made that no Muslim may remain outside 
the folds of the League. 


I understand you will be leaving Delhi tonight, 
but I would appreciate it very much if you would give 
me a few minutes’ time to talk to you personally and 
to explain everything frankly. 
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Under Providence I leave the interest of Bengal 
Muslims in your hands. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) A. K. Faztun Hague. 
Letter from Mr. Fazlul Huque to Mr. Jinnah. 


Dated February 5, 1943, 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


I am determined to solve the Bengal tangle and to 
put an end to the meaningless strife which is having the 
most undesirable consequences on the prospects of the 
Muslim community in Bengal. 


Through the mercy of Providence I have an assured 
position in the Bengal Legislative Assembly and can 


carry on for an indefinite period till the end of the war 
and one year after. 

But I am going to sacrifice all that I now possess 
for the sake of my country and of the solidarity of my 
community. 

The step that I am taking will also show that I 
have not been able to blame for the unfortunate events 
that have taken place in Bengal during the last 15 
months and that I have been more sinned against than. 
sinning. I do not, however, wish to rake up the un- 
pleasant past, but to concentrate on the future. 
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I gathered from the last words vou told me in the 
course of my Jast interview with you that in case I 
liquidate the Progressive Party and resign from my 
office as Premier you would lift the ban which has been 
pul on me. 


T have thought carefully over the situation and 
with a view to facilitate my coming back to the League, 
Tam ready to tender my resignation which will mean 
the automatic dissolution of the Progressive Coalition 
Party. 


May I now get a line from you to tell me that I 
have understood you alright, and that the ban put on 
me will be lifted as soon as I tender resignation of my 
office as Premier ? Jf so, I will take my step I have 
indicated and J hope you will render the barest possible 
justice by taking me back to the League as soon as your 
conditions are satisfied. 


If I come back to the League, it will be a matter 
of party politics in Bengal for Muslim members and 
Muslim leaders to determine as to who should be the 
chief and what should be the composition of the Bengal 
Cabinet ? 


So long as we do not contravene the rules and 
principles you have laid down, I hope, you will not 
impose your decision on the steps we may take in Bengal 
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for securing the best possible administration in the 
country. e 
With deep regards, . 
I am, - 
Sincerely yours, 
(Sd.) A. K. Faztun Huque. 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Mr. Fazlul Huge. 
Dated February 10, 1943. 

Dear Mr. Huque, 
I am in receipt of your letter of February 5. In 
the course of the interview that you had with me in 
consequence of your letter of November 13, 1942, I 
. maintained that our decision was entirely due to your 
wrong conduct and action that you took and that you 
have already done a very great harm to the Muslim 
cause, of which you are better aware than anybody else. 


I re-assured you that I have no personal feeling 
in the matter nor was I, or am I influenced by any 
outside agency or any particular individual. 


I took the decision of expelling you from the 
Muslim League because your conduct and action was @ 
gross breach of discipline and fundamental principles 
and policy of the All-India Muslim League organisation. 
Therefore, you expressed regret and assvred me that 
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you were repentant and also expressed your willingness 
to abide by whatever proposal T would consider fair. 


You told me that all that you wanted wag that the 
ban should be lifted and that you were ready and willing 
to remain as an ordinary member of the League and 
serve the organisation in any capacity that the League 
may assign to vou. 


In vour letter of Nov. 13, 1942, also before I gave 
you an interview vou stated “T can assure you that 
I will abide by the discipline of the party and the ins- 
tructions of the President of the Muslim League.” 


Thereupon I made the following suggestions to 
you subject to the final sanction of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Muslim League. 


(1) That you should express your regret for what 
you have done. If you have now come to the conclusion 
that you should he re-admitted as a member, it is due 
to the organisation from you, whose membership you 
value so much, that you should show repentance on 
your part. Otherwise if members were expelled and 
allowed to be re-admitted, as if nothing had happened, 
it would not only be inconsistent with self-respect of the 
organisation but would be destructive of the elementary 
principles of discipline. 
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The first pomt, therefore that I suggested in my 
last mterview with you, was that you should express 
your regret for what you have done. 


(2) That you should Iquidate the Progressive 
Coalition Party or completely dissociate yourself from 
it and resign from your office as Premier. After that, 
I told you, I was prepared to see that the ban should 
be hfted and that you and other Muslims, who were 
expelled, should be eligtble for membership of the 
Muslim League and also to Muslim League Party in the 
Bengal Assembly. Thereafter, the Muslim League 
party m the Bengal Assembly will take such dectsions 
as may be necessary from time to time with regard to 
matters artsing in connection with and relating to the 
Legislature and the administration of the Government 
of Bengal im consonance with the fundamental principles 
and the policy of the All India Muslim League , subject 
of course, to one over riding provision which 1s em- 
bodied in the Resolution‘No 2 of the Working Commtt- 
tee dated Oct 22, 1939 and confirmed by Resolution 
No 1 of the Council of the All India Muslim League 
dated Feb 25, 1940, which runs as follows :— 


“The Working Committee hereby empower the 
President to advise, guide and issue instructions to 
Muslim League parties m the various Provincial Legts- 
Jatures m the event of some sudden emergency arising- 
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“The Muslim League parties shall give cect to 
or carry out such instructions as may be given by the 
President.” 


At this interview of the 13th Noy, 1912. you agreed 
to carry out these conditions within a fortnight. But 
T heard nothing further from vou till now. 


Before T close T must sav that J cannot appreciate 
the tone. the language and sentiments expressed by you 
in the first paragraph of your letter, because although 
you conclude it by saying “T do not, however, wish 
to rake up the unpleasant past. but to concentrate on 
the future ~ yau have already indulged to a considerable 
extent in raking up the past. 


T must also repudiate and cannot agree with you 
what you say in this paragraph, as it is contrary to real 
facts. I am obliged to say this because if you really 
wanted to bury the unpleasant past and intended to 
concentrate on the future you should not have started 
with such a preamble as is contained in this paragraph 
of your letter. 


Nor do I understand the last paragraph of your 
letter, specially when you say “J hope you will not 
impose your decision on the steps that we take in Bengal 
for securing the best possible administration for all 
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communities in the country.” Perhaps it is a mistake 
and I suppose you mean Bengal. 


Nor do I understand what is the meaning of your 
suggestion that I should not impose my decision on the 
steps that you may take in Bengal. 


However, it seems to me that the last paragraph 
of your letter need not be discussed further, in view of 
what I have already explained and stated above, namely 
the conditions to be complied with, in order to facilitate 
your being re-admitted to the Muslim League organi- 
sation. 

I shall move in the matter as soon as the above 
conditions are satisfied by you. 

With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A, Jinnan. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
NAWAB OF CHATTARI 
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Letter from Nawab of Chattari to Mr. Jinnah. 


; Dated 20th July, 1941. 
Dear Mr. Jinnah, 


As I have accepted a salaried appointment in an 
Indian State I write this to tender my resignation from 
the membership of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League. It is needless for me to say that your good 
wishes and blessings would always be a source of great 


strength to me and I am sure that they would not be 
denied. 


With kind regards, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) Aumep Sam. 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah to Nawab of Chattari, 


Dated, July 30, 1941. 
Dear Nawab Sahib, 


I received your letter dated July the 20th from 
Chattari in the afternoon of the 24th of July 1941. On 
examining the envelope I find that it was posted and 
registered at Delhi on the 22nd of July. 


I beg to inform you that it was decided before the 
receipt of your letter to take disciplinary action against 
you as indicated by my statement issued on the 21st 

14 
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as you were a member of the Muslim League for having 
joined the so-called National Defence Council. I regret, 
therefore, that apart from the technicality that your 
letter should have been addressed to the Secretary, I 
am unable to accept your resignation pending the result 
of the disciplinary action that has to be taken against 
you. However, I am forwarding your letter to the 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim League. 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. Juvnan. 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
MAULANA AZAD 
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TELEGRAM 
Bombay, 12th July 1940. 
From Maulana Azad to Mr. Jinnah :-— 


“ Confidential. Your July 9 statement : The Con- 
gress Delhi resolution definitely means by National 
Government a composite Cabinet not limited to any 
~ single party. But is it the position of the League that 
she cannot agree to any provisional arrangement not 
based on the two-nation scheme ? If so, pleae clarify 
by wire.” 


Mr. Jinnah’s reply :-— 


“Your telegram cannot reciprocate confidence. I 
refuse to discuss with you, by correspondence or other- 
wise, as you have completely forfeited the confidence 
of Muslim India. Can’t you realise you are made a 
Muslim ‘ show-boy ’ Congress President to give it colour 
that it is national and deceive foreign countries. You 
represent neither Muslims nor Hindus. The Congress 
is a Hindu body. If you have self-respect resign at once. 
You have done your worst against the League so far. 
You know you have hopelessly failed. Give it up.” 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
ALLAMA MASHRIQI 
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Telegram from Allama Mashriqi to Mr. Jinnah :— 


oth May, 1942. 


“My telegram dated 28th April unreplied.' Can 
you state minimum conditions for united demand for 
National Government ? Do you approve active co- 
operation of Khaksars with Rajagopalachariar ? ” 


Mr. Jinnah’s reply to Allama Mashriqi’s telegram : 
llth May, 1942. 


i Your telegram 5th May. My appeal to Khak- 
sars is to join and support whole-heartedly League policy 
at this critical juncture. Not possible discuss terms 
united demand as requested by means correspondence. 


—Jinnah.” 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
 & 
MR. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 
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Telegram from Myr. Rajagopalachari to Mr. 
Jinnah :— 
2nd February, 1943. 


“In pursuance of a general desire to consider the 
situation arising out of Gandhiji’s fast, we earnestly 
request you to join the Conference here on Feb. 18, 
Thursday afternoon, which Kunzru, Ghaznavi, Srini- 
vasan, Joshi, Kazmi, Banerjee, Chaudhary, Sant Singh 
and selves convening.” 


‘ ' Mr. Jinnah’s reply :-— 
| Bombay, Feb. 15, 1943. 


In a letter to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, replying to 
his invitation to attend the conference, Mr. Jinnah says, 
“ The situation arising out of Mr. Gandhi’s fast is really 
a matter for the Hindu leaders to consider and advise 
him accordingly.” 


Mr. Jinnah adds, “I regret I am unable to asso- 
ciate myself with the proposed conference at Delhi on 
the 18th of February, 1943 for it is apparent from the 
recent correspondence between the Viceroy, the Gov- 
ernment of India and Mr. Gandhi, that has been pub- 
lished in the Press, that there is no change on the part 
of Mr. Gandhi in the attitude and stand taken by him 
last August ‘vis-a-vis’ the Muslim League except the 
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reiteration of his oft-repeated political demand having 
for its sanction a threat to resort to “mass civil dis- 
obedience.” Now he has undertaken this dangerous 
fast with a view to enforce that demand which if con- 
ceded or agreed to under such coercive method, it is 
obvious, will destroy the Muslim demand and involve 
complete sacrifice of the vital and paramount interests 


of Muslim India. 


“Moreover, great political issues and complex 
political problems of this subcontinent involving the 
destinies of millions cannot be settled or solved by 
means and methods of fasting adopted by Mr. Gandhi. 


“TI do however, hope that your efforts may lead to 
the path of reason and peace and then there would come 
an opportunity for friendly negotiations which might, I 
trust, result in a settlement satisfactory not only to the 
two major nations—Hindus and Muslims—but to all 
other interests and minorities concerned.” 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


MR. JINNAH 
& 
SHEIKH ABDUL MAJID 
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After resigning from the Muslim League, Sheikh 
Abdul Majid wrote a letter dated 25th Oct. 1943 in- 


forming Mr. Jinnah about his resignation. 


‘Mr. Jinnah’s reply :— 


Dated, 4th Nov. 1943. 
Dear Sheikh Abdul Majid, 


“T am in receipt of your letter of October 25, 1943, 
informing me that you have resigned from the 
Muslim League organisation. What do you expect me 
to do after you have taken your decision without 
apprising me of your complaints against the Ministry of 
placing them before the Working Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League which would have been the correct _ 
procedure for you to adopt before you took this fatal 

_ Step. 

In these circumstances I note that you have resign- 

ed from the Muslim League organisation.” 


Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) M. A. JInNAu. © 
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